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WE FACE THE ISSUE 


BERNICE MOSS, Utah State Director 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
President, Southwest District 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


In the face of world events, focus has been 
sharpened and concern increased to the degree that 
vast numbers of groups and individuals are seeking 
to enhance their contributions to American living 
during the national emergency. In times of stress 
the minds and hearts of men are turned to the essen- 
tials of survival—to the basic values in life and 
living. Americans are feverishly trying to readjust 
their social and economic machinery, their thinking 
and their feeling, to meet the threat of a world 
order which nullifies all they have thought, hoped 
and believed for generations. During this time of 
emergency we have a challenge thrown to us—a 
challenge, which, if met, will spur us on to better 
practice and improved living. 

Fundamental in this crisis is our concern for 
people. Granted that modern military force is in- 
ordinately dependent on machines. Granted that 
we must bend every effort to increase production of 
the implements of defense. But why machines 
alone? After all, their purpose is to protect people, 
to preserve and guarantee human values of living. 
They are made and operated by people, and the 
human element in the use, control and operation 
of machines is of crucial importance. 

Realizing these truths, we are challenged to bend 
every effort to see that our people are fit—physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually—not only to meet 
the emergency, but to live vital and satisfying lives, 
no matter what the status of world affairs. We, in 
the fields of health, physical education and recrea- 
tion have a special opportunity and function in this 
regard. Are we going to seize our opportunity to 
improve fitness and morale? Are we tackling the 
problem with vigor and enthusiasm? Can we dem- 
onstrate the worth of our effort to the degree that 
we will be recognized as an important factor in the 
national scéne? I am certain that we are bending 
every effort to this end, and in order to be success- 
ful we should become increasingly concerned with 
our strategic points of attack. 

1. The provision of an adequate program of 
physical activity for every child adapted to his in- 
dividual needs which will aid in the development 
of vigor, strength, stamina, endurance, and organic 
fitness. We have long held this as a goal in our 
programs, but examination of practice reveals an 
often woeful lack of attainment. We still develop 
athletic teams while the majority of boys receive 


only perfunctory attention. We overload physical 
education classes to the degree that too often each 
child experiences but a few minutes of vigorous 
activity in an hour period. We organize activities 
for small groups and allow the majority of pupils 
to spend most of their time as spectators. We allot 
the out-of-school time for use of facilities to a few 
boys while the remainder of the boys and all of the 
girls have no opportunity for after-school participa- 
tion. We concentrate on mild recreational activities 
which cause no change in heart or respiratory rate 
and let them substitute for vigorous activities. We 
sponsor programs of free play and pay little atten- 
tion to activities for total body development. We 


‘place all children in the same program without first 


determining their individual health status. No—we 
don’t do all of these things in the same situation, 
or any one of them universally, but we find such 
practices frequently enough to cause us to pause 
and ask ourselves if our program is adequate for the 
development of the physical vigor and organic fit- 
ness of every child. 

It is well for us to evaluate our practice. We 
should remind ourselves that when Uncle Sam con- 
scripts an army he takes every boy and not just the 
basketball team. We should continue to strive to- 
ward our goal of developing in each child the physi- 
cal stamina and vigor which will help him to stand 
firm under the pressure of modern living. We are 
concerned with developing boys so that they can 
march fifteen miles and carry a forty pound pack— 
but we are even more concerned with helping each 
person to achieve a sound, skilled organism which 
will be an aid to vital, zestful living in peace or in 
war. As our programs continue to develop toward 
the achievement of this goal we can assure our- 
selves that we are on our way. 

2. The provision of opportunities for democratic 
group experiences in activities which are vital in the 
emotional and social development of each individual. 
Play, recreation, and physical education are replete 
with such opportunities and are doing much to pro- 
vide such experiences. Progress is evident. But we 
still find programs almost exclusively teacher- 
planned and teacher-conducted; rules set up by the 
teacher and not by the group; special privileges 
being granted and honors heaped upon the few 
while the many are overlooked; classes where the 
pupils are expected to fit into one pattern and mode 
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of behavior. Yes, we still have dictatorship and 
regimentation, but they are rapidly passing. We 
can hasten their disappearance by increasing our 
concern for the development of self-discipline, in- 
dividual development, group planning and coopera- 
tion, pupil leadership—types of democratic be- 
havior which will be of value in the continuance of 
our chosen mode of life. 


3. Extension of opportunities for wholesome 
and satisfying recreational experiences to all. An 
inevitable by-product of war is the disturbed emo- 
tional balance of people. Insecurity, fear, appre- 
hension, hate, intolerance, revenge—these emotional 
tensions are bound to be present. Positive emo- 
tional values are to be found in increased loyalty, 
courage, determination, steadfastness, cooperation. 
To build in people an emotional stability which up- 
holds them in time of stress is partly our responsi- 
bility. Participation in wholesome recreational ac- 
tivities is an antidote for nervous tension because in 
recreation we become more completely objective 
and lose the consciousness of and concern for self 
which underlies much emotional upset. Further 
than this, such participation, particularly in the 
physical activities, adds to the physical vigor which 
is basic to nervous stability. Vital recreational ex- 
perience for all is a continuing human need. 


4. The organization of a sound health instruc- 
tion program which is adapted to the needs, capaci- 
ties and interests of the individual and the group, 
and which aims to develop in people sound and in- 
telligent practice. In the face of need for the de- 
velopment of a scientific, critical, intelligent atti- 
tude and understanding of health principles and 
practices based on the developmental needs and 


inherent desires of boys and girls, we continue to 
bombard their ears with infantile platitudes to 
which they have been exposed from infancy or with 
the dry technicalities of pre-medic anatomy and 
physiology. We herd them into auditoriums and 
gymnasiums for a weekly health lecture which has 
little effect on behavior because the child is such a 
passive participant. And then we heave a sigh of 
relief feeling that our health teaching responsibili- 
ties are fulfilled. Certainly a vitalized health in- 
struction program, expertly conducted, is a need 
if we are to help people to satisfactorily guide their 
health behavior in this modern world. 


5. Implementation of the public health and med- 
ical service programs so that they serve more of our 
people. Current reports on army examinations in- 
dicate that defective teeth, hearts and eyes are 
major causes of rejections. Physical activity is not 
the answer to this problem. Better teaching and 
extended service are evident needs if human life is 
to be freed of crippling handicaps. We should co- 
operate effectively with families and with agencies— 
public and private—to direct attention to the need 
for corrective service and guidance, and to help to 
bring it about. 


These five lines of attack are not new to us. We 


have been working for years to improve practice 


in all of these fields so that children, youth and 
adults may be healthier, more vigorous, and may 
live more vital and satisfying lives. The present 
emergency focuses increased attention upon our 
efforts and it is our responsibility to re-dedicate our- 
selves to the goal of most complete and happy de- 
velopment of each individual in his social setting 
—hbe it peace, preparedness, defense, or war. 
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RECREATION AS A FAMILY AND COMMUNITY PROBLEM 


A. A. ESSLINGER, Ph. D 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Stanford University 


The machine age in which we live has provided 
everyone with considerable leisure time. Man 
throughout history, has prized and fought for leisure 
and dreamed of the ideal state of existence as one 
in which he might do as he desired. However, the 
problem today is not how to obtain leisure time, but 
rather how to use it wisely. Leisure may be a liabil- 
ity or an asset depending upon the way in which it 
is used. Nations and individuals have been ruined 
and brought to unhappiness by the manner in which 
their free hours have been spent. ‘Civilization may 
depend for its roots upon the way in which work 
is done; but it depends for its finest flower upon 
the use of leisure,” says Burns. 

Much of the waste and misuse of leisure is due 
to inadequate and faulty education. Despite the 
fact that man’s leisure hours are nearly equal in 
number to his working hours, the greater emphasis 
in our schools is still upon the vocational aspects of 
living. Neumeyer and Neumeyer state: “One of 
the greatest needs in the future will not be to earn 
a living but to live a life, therefore the schools must 
teach the children the profitable use of leisure. . . . 
Education should be so designed as to arouse inter- 
ests and latent talents and train in skills so that 
one can develop a hobby, an avocation or continue 
to pursue knowledge of interests so that one can 
use his extra hours for personal cultivation, the en- 
richment of the family, and the improvement of the 
social order—looking forward, not so much to 
pleasure as to happiness; not to power but to good- 
ness; not to fame but to excellence. If education 
fails to train for leisure, for culture, and for creative 
expression, then it has failed miserably.” 

Leisure time pursuits are called recreative activi- 
ties. The word recreation is usually considered to 
mean the participation in activities for their own 
sake rather than for any goal or reward beyond 
themselves. The main motive is in the activity 
itself—it has its own drive and does not require an 
outside goal or stimulus. Recreation is not idle- 
ness. It always involves participation and activity. 
This activity might be neuromuscular, sensory, emo- 
tional or a combination of these. 

A vast industry has developed for the purpose of 
commercializing recreation. Many people think 
that amusement and entertainment are synonymous 
with recreation. However, recreation is intrinsic, 
is impelled from within while amusement is extrinsic 
and comes from without—slapped on like a mustard 
plaster. Recreation cannot be bought much as one 


buys groceries. In the case of amusement it is 
ready-made and participation is passive. America 
has been said to be a nation of spectators rather 
than participants. DeGroot says in speaking of 
commercial recreation: ““Commercialism adds noth- 
ing to our capacity to re-create in our recreation. 
Commercialism is chiefly responsible for the 
‘wreck’ in the recreation of an increasing number 
of people. So long as we remain as ‘fish’ and take 
our recreation through suction rather than through 
our higher powers of self-expression, so long will 
we remain, as Viscount Grey has said, ‘a pleasure- 
seeking but not a pleasure-finding people’.” 

Although many types of commercial recreation 
are not considered wholesome leisure time pursuits 
many other types are desirable and have some 
values. It is generally conceded, however, that the 
type of recreation in which one engages actively is 
superior to the type in which one merely acts as a 
spectator. 

Of what value is recreation to the individual? 
The real value of recreation is usually conceded to 
lie in the nervous release which it affords from the 
customary and coercive activities which the social 
order imposes upon us. Restraints are thrown off 
and the individual can be free to express his per- 
sonality. Joyful emotions are stimulated and they 
give buoyancy, exultation, mental glow and happi- 
ness. Recreation may mean restoration, rehabilita- 
tion, reconstruction, rejuvenation, regeneration, re- 
laxation, reeducation, growth, and many other such 
processes expressing the potentiality of man to re- 
gain strength after fatigue, courage after distress, 
and play after work. 

This type of recreation is necessary today. Mod- 
ern life is so complex. It has speeded up tremen- 
dously and many fundamental human wishes are 
defeated. Much of vocational life is monotonous 
and monotony is the very opposite of life—of the 
desire for new experience and adventure. The de- 
sire for sociability is thwarted. One of the funda- 
mental human satisfactions is to create but who 
creates the Ford automobile? The strain of earn- 
ing a living has increased. Under such circum- 
stances recreation is needed just as is food or air, 
sunshine or sleep. 

Whether an activity is recreational or not de- 
pends upon one’s wishes and interests, and the atti- 
tude of the doer toward the thing he is doing. The 
enjoyment of the activity is affected also by the 
emotional reaction, the experience back of it, and 
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the physical and mental condition of the person. 
In other words, recreation depends upon the condi- 
tion of the person, the motives and experiences be- 
hind action, social interaction and the influence of 
the physical and social environment. What is work 
and drudgery for some may be recreation for others. 
It would be utterly futile to give any person de- 
tailed instruction as to how he should spend the 
particular portion of leisure he happens to have. 
It would cease to be leisure if he had to use it ac- 
cording to rule. All you can do by way of edu- 
cating him for leisure is to make him familiar with 
the field where the finer opportunities exist. 

There are all types of recreation. Reading is one 
of the most widespread recreational activities. Mil- 
lions find pleasure and satisfaction in music, drama, 
and art. There are hundreds of different hobbies. 
Some common examples are gardening, photography, 
short wave radio, pets, cooking,* hiking, interior 
decorating, and collecting something such as stamps, 
antiques, rocks, coins, autographs, books, paintings, 
pottery, and the like. Probably more people find 
recreation in the field of sports and games than any 
other type of activity. 

What now is the place and value of recreation in 
the family? Perhaps this discussion might well be- 
gin before marriage occurs—before and during the 
courtship stage. There is usually and there should 
always be considerable joint play and leisure activi- 
ties previous to marriage. This helps young men 
and women understand each other and develop mu- 
tual interests. When two people have played and 
worked together long enough to be sure of mutual 
tastes and compatible dispositions, marriage can 
hardly fail. 

The recreation during this period should not be 
entirely of the passive, commercial type. Too fre- 
quently young couples spend their time together in 
relatively formal activities in which there is little 
opportunity to become really well acquainted. The 
activities they share must show a girl and man what 
each is like without party manners; how the other 
acts when it comes to doing the less glamorous com- 
mon everyday things of life. A girl should have a 
chance to know whether the boy who is a social 
light in the ballroom “lets Henry do the work” on a 
picnic, whether he is one of the people who always 
joshes his way out of washing dishes, or carrying 
water, or doing the chores. A boy should have the 
opportunity of learning how sporting a girl can be 
on a hike or camping trip when there are mosqui- 
toes, or the weather is bad, when she is tired and 
she can’t retreat to a comfortable little nook at 
home. They should play games together—games 
that involve winning and losing, games that are 
rough but still-not too strenuous so that girls can 
see how rough boys can be and still be gentlemen. 
To do this before marriage will save a lot of later 
disillusionment. Some romanticists may complain 
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that courtship will lose its glamour, but glamour 
founded on ignorance is not worth saving. If we 
can substitute a truer knowledge of each other’s 
good qualities based on wholesome comradeship 
we need not fear a little disenchantment. 

For some time after marriage the young couple 
usually continue playing and recreating together in 
much the same way as they did during the courtship 
stage. After the excitement of courtship and the 
newness of the marriage relationship have worn 
away the small range of common interest soon palls. 
In a great many cases the husband and wife grad- 
ually draw further and further apart in their recrea- 
tional interests. When this occurs marriage defi- 
nitely loses something. Unless both husband and 
wife have the skill, foresight and desire to develop 
other mutual interests they turn to outside interests 
and recreation which soon appeal more than the 
home. This does not mean to suggest that each 
should not have his own separate recreative inter- 
ests. Certainly marriage should not necessitate the 
sacrifice of a fine wholesome recreation on the part 
of either husband or wife. Neither does it require 
either to take up the hobby or sport of the other. 
Because the husband does not share her interest in 
music, gardening, or collecting antiques the wife 
certainly should not forego these pleasures nor 
should she expect her husband to enter into them. 
She has a right to expect and should have her hus- 
band’s sympathetic interest and encouragement in 
all forms of wholesome recreation. But the im- 
portant point to remember is that in addition to the 
separate leisure time pursuits there must also be 
joint play interests. By recreating together a hus- 
band and wife are brought closer together into a 
richer and more joyous companionship. One of the 
chief reasons for divorce and desertion is that hus- 
bands and wives have never learned how to play to- 
gether. The most frequent divorce complaints— 
abuse, drink, immorality, evil companions, nagging 
—all show a direct relationship to a lack of play. 
Janet Nelson says, “Without any set formula, we 
may apply to ourselves the fact that a distinct con- 
tribution can be made to marriage by satisfying 
leisure-time activity; satisfaction in the activity it- 
self, satisfaction in sharing the interest with another, 
satisfaction in the increased understanding of that 
other glimpsed in leisure time spent together.” 

The most important common interest of a mother 
and father should be their children. Family recrea- 
tion is essential to family happiness. There is great 
truth in the statement that “the family that plays 
together stays together.” When the family plays 
together the foundations of home happiness and 
contentment are laid through the understanding and 
comradeship which develop. But family recreation 
is rapidly becoming non-existent. The last several 
decades have witnessed a decentralization of family 
leisure time activities. Family recreation has be- 
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come a divisive rather than a unifying experience. 
What little recreation goes on is usually of the pas- 
sive type as going to the movies or listening to the 
radio. Unquestionably, the family loses something 
vital when each member obtains his play and rec- 
reation away from the home and the family group. 

The following article from Collier’s Magazine is 
pertinent: 


Three hundred and twenty-six school chil- 
dren of a district near Indianapolis were asked 
to write anonymously just what each thought 
of his father. The teacher hoped that the 
reading of the essays might attract the fathers 
to attend at least one meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

It did. 

They came in $400 cars and $4,000 cars. 
Bank president and laborer, professional man, 
clerk, salesman, meter reader, farmer, utility 
magnate, merchant, banker, tailor, manufac- 
turer and contractor, every man with a definite 
estimate of himself in terms of money, skill, 
righteousness or looks. 

They sat spellbound as the president read a 
tribute to a step-father, a tragic revelation of 
blight caused by white mule liquor and another 
woman, the description of the dream father of 
a widow’s child, a dozen vague allusions to 
stranger fathers, gone early, home late with 
time for nothing but food, reading, and sleep, 
some pieces written in fear of a quick temper 
and heavy hand. 

But the sky cleared. The president picked 
at random from another stack of paper. “I 
like my daddy,” she read from each. The rea- 
sons were many: he built my doll house, he 
took me coasting, taught me to shoot, helps me 
with my school work, asks me to the park, gave 
me a pig to fatten and sell. Scores of essays 
could be reduced to: “I like my daddy. He 
plays with me.” 

Not one child mentioned his family house, 
car, neighborhood, food or clothing. 

The fathers went into the meeting from many 
walks of life they came out in two classes: 
playmates to their children or strangers to 
their children. 


There are many ways in which the family can 
play together. It doesn’t matter so much what the 
activity is just so every one participates. The din- 
ner hour should be a time of real sociability when 
members of the family tell their day’s experiences 
and enjoy the pleasure of each other’s company. 
Some parents see to it that the hours between dinner 
time and bed time belong to the children and are 
allowing nothing to interfere with their spending 
that time together each day. Weekends always 
offer fine opportunities for the entire family to play 


together. Each member of the family should enter 
into the discussion and planning of the future events. 

The children should have a special play room with 
toys for their recreation. Part of the backyard 
should be made into a miniature playground with 
a sandbox, swing and slide. Part of the garage may 
be used as a playhouse for the girls or a workbench 
with tools may be set up for the boys. A wide va- 
riety of recreative activities such as music, art, 
games, toys, books, handcraft should be available. 
If the family members play together when children 
are young they will likely play together for the rest 
of their lives. 

Home recreation, however, is not a matter sim- 
ply of equipment or program. It is mainly a mat- 
ter of the play spirit. And if there is play spirit, 
it will illuminate all the activities of the home, 
including all the work. The play spirit is the 
main thing. Someone has said, “Like all else 
in life worth while, the play spirit does not come 
placidly and benignly in and sit down at the hearth 
stone. It must be laid hold of. It must be cap- 
tured and possessed. But the effort involved, and 
the resourcefulness, patience, and ingenuity re- 
quired are a small price to pay for comradeship 
between parents and children, for the enrichment 
of the home life and for the sheer joy of being a 
member of the home it recreates.” Family recrea- 
tion prevents family disintegration. 

Because of the serious social consequences of mis- 
used leisure time and the fact that children were 
being deprived of their playgrounds by the in- 
creasing congestion of the city, communities have 
felt a responsibility for providing at public cost 
the facilities, opportunities and leadership for recre- 
ation. The changing conditions in modern life have 
made recreation a public interest of the same basic 
character as education and health. Recreation as a 
public concern is, however, a much more recent 
development than public education or public health. 
The position of recreation as an item in public 
budgets, as well as in governmental programs is 
consequently much more uncertain and irregular 
than are the items of health and education. Both 
health and education became governmental func- 
tions when the ends desired could not be adequately 
achieved by individual effort or by sporadic infor- 
mal cooperation among casual groups. By this 
standard recreation today should be accepted as a 
governmental function. However, the public has 
often resisted the added tax burden and it is in 
comparatively few communities that recreation is 
adequately supported. Citizens have not under- 
stood completely the benefit which would return to 
them from these new expenditures. If tax-paying 
citizens possessed vision they could see that taxes 
for recreation would ultimately reduce their tax 
burden because of the reduced appropriations for 
juvenile delinquency and crime. 
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EDUCATION 


AND PERSONAL HEALTH 


HOWARD W. HAGGARD 
Director, Laboratory of Applied Physiology 
Yale University 


You will recall that Daudet, presumably with a 
view to the moral sophistication of his children, 
wrote Sopho for them to read when they were twen- 
ty-one. Moral sophistication was the value he se- 
lected for education. Chesterfield, in turn, wrote 
his letters in the interest of his son’s social elegance. 
Social convention was his value. Now possibly it 
may be due to my own engrossed interest, but I be- 
lieve rather a reflection of a change of the times, 
that if I were similarly to write today in the in- 
terest of education—hopefully, as educators will— 
it would not be of morals, and it would not be of 
manners. It would be of health. To me health, 
health conservation and the humanitarianism of 
lessened human suffering, represent the highest of 
all values—values toward whose achievement no 
educational effort can be too great. 

And this education for health, as I conceive it, 
would be something different—vastly different— 
from the sort of education which most of us re- 
ceived. We once called education for health by the 
name of hygiene, personal hygiene. But the hy- 
giene we knew in school is a failure. I have taught 
for many years what is generally known as hygiene, 
and I have gained from the experience a thorough 
conviction of the inadequacy of the so-called rules 
of health. I should prefer my students to think 
logically and broadly and particularly socially on 
matters of health in these years of faddism, quack- 
ery and the commercial exploitation of the health 
appeal. I should prefer this rather than that they 
be able to recite glibly the hygienic dicta of today, 
many of which will surely become the absurdities 
of tomorrow just as those of yesterday have become 
the absurdities of today. The great trouble with 
rules is, first, in any progressive field the rules 
change and second, rules are no sounder than the 
authority of those who formulate them. Today, as 
the result of instruction in hygiene of the wrong 
sort, the idea has been cultivated in the public that 
health is to be attained by following rules; the 
public is obsessed with rules, with dogmas, accepted, 
followed and imposed upon the children of the 
family. And these rules and dogmas are often sup- 
ported on no better authority than hearsay, or 
biased commercial exploitations. 

The education for personal health—the hygiene 
if you will—which I should wish to see taught is, 
to use a trite expression, hygiene with a social 
significance. 
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There is social significance in the fact that so- 
called personal health, in the old meaning of the 
word of the selfish care of one’s body, no longer 
has justification. The fact is inescapable that you 
cannot remain a well man in a society of sick men. 

We find the social significance of hygiene when we 
turn to the historical. There, to my mind, lies the 
clue, not only to the changing situation of hygiene, 
but to the new and broad cultural aspects of the 
field—a field which was once the most restricted. 

Bear with me a moment while I outline a situa- 
tion familiar to many of you, but certainly not yet 
widely realized. 

Everyone is familiar with the fact that in recent 
years there has been a change in medicine—in 
health promotion. In the nineteenth century med- 
icine was entirely personal; its practice was an inti- 
mate matter carried out in the seclusion of the bed- 
room between the general practitioner and the ill 
patient. In those days the simple rules of hygiene 
—the taboos of hygiene—were considered sufficient 
for health guidance, just as the simple home reme- 
dies were considered sufficient for most illnesses. 
And then in the twentieth century, a change took 
place in medicine. The doctor emerged from the 
sick room. And in emerging, medicine—health 
promotion—took its place, as I shall describe, as 
the leading social force in our civilization. It be- 
gan for the first time to exercise a profound influ- 
ence in shaping our culture, in shaping our folkways. 

But in assuming this position the advancement of 
medicine towards its humanitarian achievements 
was handicapped, and it still is handicapped, by the 
fact that in matters of health we have no broadly 
informed, and therefore stable, public opinion. 

We who teach hygiene, and those who taught be- 
fore us, have not dwelt on the social significance, 
have not paved the way for the new approach to 
personal health. Instead, we have confined our- 
selves too much to the workings of the body. We 
have not made of man’s long struggle against his 
enemy, disease, the broad cultural subject that the 
historian, the economist, and the sociologist have 
made of man’s struggle against his enemy, man. 


If you and I were to speak before the public and 
were to talk on politics or war or our economic sit- 
uation, we could at once assume that everyone in 
our audience was familiar with the background of 
these fields. If we wished to dwell upon a political 
situation of today we would not be forced to start 
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with the discovery of America, go to the founding 
of the United States and trace, step by step, the 
evolution of our political policies. These general 
facts in their proper setting would be known to any 
man or women who had been through our schools 
and who could read newspapers and magazines. 
Without this background any discussion, any 
opinion, would be as absurd as that which might 
be expressed by an alien wholly unacquainted with 
our history or our customs. The unfortunate fact 
is that many of our public, although schooled 
in our educational system, are, in matters of health, 
in precisely the position of such an alien. 

And this deplorable situation will be altered, I 
believe, only when education for matters concern- 
ing our health receives the same broad cultural— 
social—treatment as does education for matters that 
affect our manners, our morals, and our pocket- 
books. At present, promotion for health—vital as 
is the need—is too often treated in education al- 
most as an extra-curricular activity, a little more 
refined perhaps than football, but not as interesting. 

Now I have said that medicine—and by medicine 
I mean all measures to promote health—is a leading 
social force in our civilization; perhaps the greatest 
cultural force operating today. Let me substantiate 
that statement, and in so doing, outline the change 
that has, and is, taking place. 

There is a remark often made that medicine has 
advanced more in the last seventy-five years than 
in all the thousands of years before that time. That 
judgment is based wholly on practical results. And 
these practical results come only when three condi- 
tions are fulfilled. 

The first of these is the acquisition of knowledge 
—the knowledge of the measures that can be used 
to control disease, overcome suffering, and prolong 
life. This knowledge is the product of medical ex- 
perience and medical research. It is technical 
knowledge; and as such, it is the primary concern, 
not of the public, but of the doctor. Yet it is this 
feature of medicine which especially catches and 
holds public attention. The public apparently finds 
interest in reading of new medical discoveries; but 
reading them uncritically. We, as teachers, some- 
times pander to this interest. In consequence the 
idea is developed that is the sum total of medical 
advancement. But the fact remains that this knowl- 
edge, as knowledge alone, controls no disease, over- 
comes no suffering, and prolongs no life. 

These desirable ends come only when the knowl- 
edge is put into application, accepted and used. 
Application in turn is less a matter for the doctor 
than for the public, less a matter of medicine than 
of public opinion and public desire, and above all, 
of public education for health promotion. I judge 
always the sociological advancement of any com- 
munity by the extent to which its citizens have put 
into application the measures available to promote 





health. I know of no better measurement of the 
advancement of a civilization than that supplied 
by this humanitarianism. 

It is for application—the utilization of the knowl- 
edge available—that education for health has its 
place—and a vastly important place—in our cul- 
ture. 

And there is still another, a third feature of medi- 
cal advancement. The discovery is made and the 
application is made; lives are saved and lives are 
prolonged. In consequence there comes a read- 
justment of society and with it a readjustment of 
the problems of education for health. 

Let me, with great brevity, trace out the steps of 
these changes. First, the acquisition of the knowl- 
edge to promote health, to control disease: Nowhere 
do we have a better instance of the union of all 
people of all nations in a common cause; health pro- 
motion is truly the highest form of humanitarianism. 
The knowledge that gives us today the healthiest 
period that man has ever known, has been gleaned 
from every age and every country. The savage of 
35,000 years ago made his contributions. The 
Greeks of 2,000 years ago made theirs; it was a 
great and fundamental contribution when they sep- 
arated medicine from religion, but it also entailed 
certain disadvantages. Medicine as a religion was 
not scientific, but it had the greatest conceivable 
prestige and following. It was a leading social 
force. But when it was separated from religion, 
it lost this force; the priest continued as the social 
leader, shaping the culture of his people while the 
doctor went behind the closed doors of the sickroom 
and medicine became a private matter. It is only 
in our time that medicine has again assumed a 
leadership and the doctor has come out from be- 
hind those closed doors. 

The acquisition of knowledge for health has 
known no boundaries. It was in the time of the 
Renaissance that a Belgian, Vesalius, gave us 
human anatomy; a century later that an English- 
man, Harvey, solved the riddle of the circulation; 
still another century that an Italian founded pathol- 
ogy. It was in the nineteenth century that the 
German, Miiller studied the animal cell and, just 
one hundred years ago, told us what a cancer is. 
In so doing he laid the foundation for all modern 
cancer research. It was an American of Boston 
who first publicly demonstrated the possibilities of 
painless surgery. It was a Frenchman, Pasteur; 
an Englishman, Lister; and a German, Koch, who, 
in defining the bacterial cause of infection, gave to 
the world perhaps the greatest of all discoveries 
made since recorded history, a discovery which, 
judged by its benefits on the human race, deserves 
to rank with those fundamental discoveries upon 
which civilization is based—such discoveries as 
agriculture, animal husbandry, writing, and the use 
of fire. 
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Here about the men who have given the knowl- 
edge for health—and I have mentioned only a few 
—is a rich field for teaching. But surely not to be 
taught only as biography. That is one of the great 
errors into which we fell. The teaching lies not in 
the men but in the times; the health conditions; the 
influence of diseases upon the political and eco- 
nomic situations and upon the lives of rulers. It is 
in such a way that health education can be given the 
social significance that I have so strongly urged. 
Here is a field which is, unfortunately, neglected by 
the general historian. It is his neglect that leaves 
the public without background in matters of health 
conservation; that deprives us of any informed and 
stable public opinion in this matter. But we, as 
teachers of hygiene—in its broadest sense—can 
make good this deficiency. There is a whole lesson 
in infectious diseases and of American history to 
be expanded from the statement made by Cotton 
Mather when he said that the landing at Plymouth 
Rock was possible only because—from God’s grace 
—19 out of 20 of the Indians were stricken with an 
infirmity. An infirmity which, I add, was probably 
measles. There is again a whole lesson in the po- 
litical influence of sanitation—and, simultaneously, 
in ancient history—in merely pointing out that the 
Athenians, unlike the Romans, had no adequate 
sewers for their cities and consequently could not 
expand their populations beyond a certain limit. 
The result was many small cities and a history of 
warfare in a nation divided for want of sewers. The 
Black Death that once swept Europe; the cholera 
of the middle nineteenth century; the typhoid of 
the closing years of that century; the conquest of 
the tropics for the Panama Canal, the diseases of 
former rulers, the building of the modern cities— 
each and every one of these stories tdld as a topic 
in hygiene brings to the student a conception and 
an appreciation of the social importance of health 
promotion. It gives him perception of the health 
conditions and needs of today, such as never can be 
gained from didactic teaching limited to the studies 
of functions of the human body, the laboratory sci- 
ences, and the rules of hygiene. 

Even more valuable historical material comes 
when we bring before the student the application 
of knowledge for health promotion which I have 
designated as the second feature of advancement. 
Here is the real substance of health education and, 
incidentally, a feature of our democratic form of 
government which sometimes escapes attention. Ap- 
plication has always, in this country, been the 
weakest and the tardiest part of health education. 
Our students, however successful they may have 
been in other directions, have not always led the 
way in health promotion. Admittedly for all of 
our material progress we have lagged behind some 
other countries in application of knowledge to the 
promotion of health and the saving of lives. More- 
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over, it is probable that if one of us were to be ap- 
pointed a dictator, with every command obeyed, 
that within a decade we could eliminate many 
diseases from which we suffer but which we still 
tolerate. Such a dictator would rid us of tubercu- 
losis, an entirely preventable disease, would wipe 
out the social diseases—again entirely preventable 
—and he would complete the conquest of smallpox. 
In just these three conditions that I have mentioned 
from among many, such a dictatorial policy would 
save us at once from enormous suffering and enor- 
mous and needless loss of life. But, here is the de- 
fect of such a system. It will operate and be ef- 
fective only as long as the dictator exercises his 
force. It has no other stability. When he no 
longer ruled his enforced control would stop. The 
diseases would then return; for we do not exter- 
minate diseases, we can only hold them in control. 
We in America are dedicated to a slower, but more 
certain, system of health promotion. We believe 
that application is best carried out by education. 
We believe that in so shaping the culture, so shaping 
public opinion and public desire, that we build into 
our society a lasting custom of application and 
hence of the control of disease. 

This principle throws upon the educator an enor- 
mous responsibility. It is a responsibility that the 
educator is beginning to recognize, but which the 
public has not yet fully appreciated. 

I have talked a little of teaching material to be 
drawn upon and I give briefly two more examples 
drawn from application for health promotion. And 
here again I will caution, if I may, against too strict 
a biographical presentation. The social is far more 
important. Take the well known story of Florence 
Nightingale. It is usually believed that her con- 
tribution was the development and introduction of 
methods of nursing. In reality her work was vastly 
more important—she gave social significance to an 
important aspect of health promotion. The barrack 
hospital of Scutari where she made her demonstra- 
tion was no more wretched than many other hos- 
pitals of the same period. There were no nurses for 
the simple reason that nursing was not socially re- 
spectable. She, a gentle born woman, cared for the 
heroes of the Crimean War with her own hands. 
The heroes returned home. They told their wives 
and sisters of the “Lady with the Lamp.” In emu- 
lation, a vogue, a fashion for nursing, was created. 
Public opinion was altered. The change was re- 
sponsible for the respectability of nursing. The 
social change made nursing possible to the perma- 
nent benefit of the ill. 

Perhaps the greatest of all educators in health 
promotion came from Boston and Cambridge. She 
was Dorothea Lynde Dix—a school teacher with en- 
feebled health. One Sunday in the forties of the 
last century she visited the East Cambridge Home 
of Correction to give Sunday school instruction. 
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She found mingled among the women in that prison 
many who were insane. There was at that time no 
institution in the State of Massachusetts to care for 
the mentally ill whose condition was chronic. She 
protested about the situation in the prison. She 
was rebuffed. She left Cambridge and, in the next 
two years, visited every mentally ill person in the 
state. She found them in papuer homes, in jails, 
in pits, in chains, in cages. She wrote dispassion- 
ately of what she found in a memorial to the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts; it is perhaps the most 
gruesome reading of any document in the English 
language. Her plea was effective; for it made vis- 
ible an atrocious situation; the Legislature appro- 
priated funds and a hospital was erected for the 
humane care of the mentally ill. You remember, 
perhaps, how she went next to Providence, then to 
Trenton, New Jersey, and on to give us, by her own 
efforts, asylums in 32 of our states. But the great- 
est importance of her work lies in the fact that she 
created a change in public opinion which, within 
a generation, became part of our culture. Instead 
of treating the insane as wild beasts they were 
thereafter treated as ill men deserving the sym- 
pathy and consideration of their fellowmen. They 
profited from her efforts and we profited in becom- 
ing a more humane and more civilized people. The 
change she created was in our culture and our civil- 
ization. It is therefore as permanent as that civ- 
ilization. 

The two women whom I have mentioned per- 
formed alone gigantic tasks on world wide stages. 
But if more striking, their tasks are no more im- 
portant than those which can be carried out by the 
combined effort of those who teach for health 
promotion. 

This has been a rather long digression from the 
point that I started out to make, which was that 
health promotion has become a leading social force. 
I have talked first of the acquisition of knowledge, 
and next, of its application. From these two, to the 
extent which they have now been carried out, has 
come the social change to which I now turn. The 
most striking benefit in health promotion has been 
in the partial control of many infections that were 
once widely prevalent. As a consequence the aver- 
age length of human life has increased. Some 75 
years ago the average length was 30 years; today it 
is nearly 60. That statement marks the greatest 
contribution that any field of human endeavor has 
ever made to the human race. But beneficent as it 
is, it also imposes important social readjustment. 
You have perhaps noticed the statistics; you have 
seen the inevitable increase in the proportion of 
people in our population of 60 and over—a propor- 
tion which, we are told, will continue to rise until 
one-sixth of our people are in this age group. And 
this in an industrial civilization which has made no 
adequate provision for this change in age distribu- 
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tion. Here is an important social and economic 
problem. The solution must be found by the econ- 
omist and the sociologist; the problem is theirs. 

But the situation is not limited wholly to eco- 
nomics and sociology; it involves also health pro- 
motion. We have an integrated society; change any 
one part and you change every other part. The 
alterations started with health promotion and, com- 
pleting its circuitous course, it comes back to health 
promotion to alter its problems. Again I call your 
attention to familiar statistics. Each year in our 
communities the leading causes of death are tabu- 
lated in the order of their importance. If you have 
looked at the list for 1900 you will have seen that 
the leading cause of death was tuberculosis—there 
were more deaths from this disease than from any 
other single cause. About ninth in the list you 
would have found the disease cancer. And now, 
when you look at the same tabulation made for 
1938, you find that tuberculosis has, in the inter- 
vening years, fallen from first to about seventh 
place—still an inadequately controlled killer but 
one that is gradually—far too gradually—being 
stamped out. And in the same list you will find, 
far less pleasant, that cancer, which held ninth place 
in 1900, had, by 1938, risen to second place. 

At first glance there is little satisfaction in such a 
shift in diseases, the decline of one disease accom- 
panied by the corresponding rise of another. But 
when we look a little deeper into the situation; cer- 
tain encouraging facts of simple mathematics be- 
come apparent. The first of these is that there have 
always been, and probably always will be, as many 
deaths as births; which means simply that we all 
shall die. That is a certain eventuality which we 
are all prepared to face. The feature that interests 
us vitally, interests us beyond all other issues in the 
world, is how long we shall live. 

The second mathematical certainty is that we 
shall die of disease or accident. No human being 
ever disintegrates with age uniformly like the one 
horse shay. Instead, some part of the body, some 
organ, yields first before the forces of injury and 
disease, giving a cause of death. It follows then 
there are always as many instances of disease as 
there are deaths. Consequently, just as rapidly as 
health promotion is successful in controlling the 
prevalence of one disease, another or several others 
must increase in prevalence to take its place. This 
apparent treadmill movement of health promotion 
seems to get nowhere. But in reality it does. The 
progress is in the change of the nature of the diseases 
which cause death. The widely prevalent tubercu- 
losis of 1900 killed at the school age, killed the 
young adult in the productive period of life. Can- 
cer, which in part has risen to take its place, kills 
in the late years of life, the sixties, the seventies, 
instead of the twenties and thirties. The advantage 
to the public is measured in years of life. Essen- 
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tially the situation is this: those people who today 
succumb to cancer, say in their sixties, are those 
who, thirty years ago, would have succumbed to 
tuberculosis in their thirties. Health promotion 
has given them thirty or more extra years of life— 
no mean contribution from any field of endeavor. 

But there is still another a consequence of the in- 
tegration of society which I spoke of. With the 
shift in diseases the problem of health promotion 
also shifts. And in their present shift they bring 
to the front, as never before, the problems of per- 
sonal health. 

The diseases which were to the front in the past 
were acute infections. These diseases, with the ex- 
ception of a few such as smallpox, could not—and 
never can be—controlled by the efforts of personal 
health protection alone. The healthiest man, if in- 
fected, falls a victim to typhoid fever just as readily 
as the unhealthy one. Protection against such 
diseases requires the broad and impersonal measures 
of sanitation. With the diseases that now come to 
the front, sanitation is ineffective. There is no 
public health measure that can be written into our 
laws to control cancer, or heart disease, or diabetes, 
or nephritis, or arteriosclerosis. It seems highly 
doubtful if there ever will be such broad beneficial 
measures as will remove personal responsibility. 
Instead, such control of these diseases as we will 
be able to exercise must become a personal respon- 
sibility of each individual. 

And that responsibility can neither be assumed 
nor discharged until education for health promo- 
tion has pointed out the need and the way. In this 
type of education the public must know facts— 
sound facts. And these facts can only be acquired 
by the discipline of education. Efforts toward that 
education are being made, as you have all seen, by 
the propaganda of philanthropic organizations. But 
its real place lies back in the schools and the col- 
leges. At best, the brief statements of propaganda 
can only give warnings and suggestions. It can not 
supply the basic knowledge needed for the full 
understanding. 
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It seems to me that our school education, if it is 
to fulfill its function of health promotion, must in- 
clude more of the abnormal—give more considera- 
tion to disease—than has been the usual practice. 
I do not belittle the importance of biology or zool- 
ogy—but I do deplore the fact that in many of our 
schools and colleges they may express the limit of 
education in the health field. Health education to- 
day requires something more than a knowledge of 
the fundamental facts of life and the diverse ways 
of different living things. It requires, so it seems 
to me, more and more of the human and more of 
the abnormal, human abnormal—the medical—if 
you will. At the very least it should acquaint the 
student with the essential facts of diseases and with 
enough of the common terminology of medicine so 
that he may speak intelligently with his physician. 
But above all, it should teach the student the broad 
process of disease—not only infections—but the de- 
generative diseases as well. Combine this with the 
cultural feature that I have mentioned and we be- 
gin to have, I think, an approach to sound and prac- 
tical education for personal health in modern life. 
And now in closing there is a final remark that the 
experience of some twenty years of teaching gives 
me the privilege of making. Some may have dif- 
ferent views on the matter, but I find in our edu- 
cation a greater and greater resistance to the ac- 
quisition of factual knowledge and a greater and 
greater tendency on the part of students—with a 
complaisance on the part of teachers—to expression 
of the mind. Expression is desirable, but expres- 
sion without a rigorous factual training leads only 
to loose thinking and looser expression of thought. 
Education for health promotion is a subject which 
can tolerate no loose thinking or expression of im- 
mature opinions. Although the tendency in educa- 
tion seems to be away from the rigorous disciplines 
of an older sort of education, nevertheless some of 
this discipline must persist in education for health 
promotion. Health and disease are not matters of 
opinion—they are matters of fact and knowledge. 
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POSTURAL 


METHODS* 


ALICE V. GANTZER . 


San Francisco 


Good posture and body mechanics as visualized 
today is a comparatively recent development, but 
posture and exercises for mechanical defects of the 
body dates back to the second century. Galen at 
that time said, “It should be kept in mind that ex- 
ercise strengthens and inactivity wastes.” On the 
island of Cos where orthopedic cases were given 
hygienic, hydro- and heliotherapeutic treatments, 
Hippocrates (460 B. C.) observed clinically the 
effect of postural attitudes on the bodies of chil- 
dren and adolescents. He postualted from this the 
etiology of so-called functional scoliosis. These 
ancient teachings seem to have faded from history 
only to reappear as a new contribution by modern 
orthopedic men. In the seventeenth century Paré 
reiterated and confirmed the theory of Hippocrates. 


In the eighteenth century André, who originated 
the term “orthopedic,” decided that muscle balance 
was responsible for symmetry, and that asymmetry 
was due to postural faults during the formative 
years of life. His contemporary, Ludwig, said, ‘““The 
habit of tilting the body in the fatigue position, so 
common among growing children, is the cause of 
permanent structural deformity.” André devised a 
system of postural training which included methods 
of prevention and correction. Those of prevention 
are applicable for the child of today and consist of 
the study and regulation of the sitting habits and 
chairs of children, the height of the desk or table 
and the position taken while studying. The curative 
methods include graded exercises and rest. 


Half a century ago there was very little, if any, 
discussion about posture. The standing “at atten- 
tion” position, with the chin pulled rigidly in, chest 
forward, and shoulders pulled back, was commonly 
accepted as the ideal. One needs only to open a 
text of that time concerning gymnastics or physical 
education for typical examples. Visualize this po- 
sition: we have an increase of the lumbar curve 
with the characteristic sway back condition and 
accompanying faults; the right angle position of 
the feet, which was also prescribed at that time was 
accompanied by an outward rotation of the thighs 
to an exaggerated degree, which lessened the sta- 
bility of the pelvis and allowed it to tip forward; 
and the vigorous contraction of the quadriceps 
tended to hyperextend the knees. 


* Presented at the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation Conference, Fresno, 
California, April 4, 1941. 





Public Schools 


We really do not know whether this conception of 
desirable posture originated with Per Henrik Ling, 
the founder of Swedish gymnastics, who died in 
1839, or whether it was accepted by him and his 
followers from an already existing conception of 
posture. Whatever the case, the military type of 
posture was soon accepted everywhere, first by gym- 
nastic teachers and physicians, and eventually by 
all. Today, in the field of physical education, we 
have quite a different picture of good posture, but 
the old idea which was so firmly rooted in the minds 
of the people of the time still lingers among lay- 
men. Frequently you will hear parents telling their 
children to “Hold up your chest and pull your 
shoulders back.” Thus, early in life, the child is 
impressed with an antiquated idea of posture, a fact 
which is most unfortunate, for not only is it hard 
to break undesirable habits, but progress is re- 
tarded along modern lines. 


It was not until the beginning of the twentieth 
century that an idea started to gain ground that 
the hollow back with an increased pelvic tilt was 
not desirable and that the right angle position of 
the feet was unnatural. This was a step in the 
right direction, but the emphasis on pelvic tilt 
brought with it some undesirable manifestations, 
for pelvic tilting soon became a fad among teachers 
and spread widely among members of the medical 
profession. It was held to be a cure for all poor 
posture. Such suggestions as, “Pull your pelvis 
down in the back and up in the front,” or, “Pull 
down with your gluteal muscles and up with your 
abdominal muscles,” and the various back-flatten- 
ing exercises, either standing or lying, date from 
this period. The introduction of the pelvic tilt 
brought with it nothing fundamentally new to the 
methods of teaching posture; it only added tension 
in a few muscle groups. It was still believed that 
the various segments of the body could be pulled 
into place by forceful contraction of groups of mus- 
cles and that repeated use of these muscles would, 
in time, correct the posture. 

In 1911, Elin Falk, a Swedish gymnastic instruc- 
tor, became Supervisor of Physical Education of 
the public schools of Stockholm, Sweden. She criti- 
cized the stiff “at attention” position commonly 
used and advocated an easy erect carriage with re- 
laxation of all those muscles not directly involved 
in maintaining the upright position. Furthermore, 
she pointed out that good posture and freedom 
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of motion are interrelated and that both are at- 
tainable only if a minimum amount of muscular 
effort is used. Obviously, earlier methods of pulling 
the chest high and the shoulders back had to be 
abandoned. The alignment of the various segments 
of the body was to be brought about by an easy 
balancing of parts, requiring control and coordina- 
tion but not forceful muscle action. 

This procedure being quite different from that 
accepted at the time, naturally met with vigorous 
criticism, and it was many years before the public 
would accept it. Today there is scarcely any di- 
versity of opinion in regard to the easy standing 
posture advocated by Elin Falk, but her ideas 
spread slowly. For one thing, her writings were 
few and incomplete and only her closest pupils 
grasped the full meaning of her teachings. The 
slowness by which her ideas spread, was also due in 
part to the almost fanatical opposition of those who 
clung to the old ideas. 

In America, Dr. Joel E. Goldthwaite of Boston 
may rightly be called “the father of body mechan- 
ics,’ for he did more to foster present ideas and 
ideals than any other person. It was because of 
one of his own children that he became interested 
in this phase of work. The child was not in the 
best of health, but repeated examinations by the 
most competent physicians failed to show an or- 
ganic lesion. Dr. Goldthwaite had a genius for 
observation and prescribed a series of exercises with 
posture training in mind. The child became much 
improved and developed into a fine specimen of 
womanhood. 

Among the physical educators, Bancroft pointed 
out the importance of training the feeling of correct 
posture some twenty years ago. He also suggested 
that pupils not be told to try too hard and that they 
be advised to “let go” in order to avoid tension. 
Lillian Drew advocated ‘“‘a posture of ease and bal- 
ance, with no muscle strain.’ Cole and Brown 
state, “The aim of postural exercises is to secure 
the poise of the body in the proper balanced line, 
without muscle tension and rigidity.” 

Rathbone describes ‘‘balanced alignment” and re- 
peatedly points out the importance of freeing the 
body of tension. Denniston describes good pos- 
ture with the following words, “Good posture for 
which we strive, is not a stiff standing position, not 
a military walk, but an attitude of ease and grace 
for every occupation, which enables the muscles and 
levers of the body to work with a minimum expendi- 
ture of energy.” The White House Conference on 
Child Health has the following to say, “Body Me- 
chanics is the mechanical correlation of the various 
systems of the body with special reference to the 
skeletal, muscular, visceral and neurological sys- 
tems. We have normal body mechanics when this 
mechanical correlation is most favorable to the 
functions of these systems.” 
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The human body resembles in many ways a deli- 
cately balanced machine made up of many parts, 
each related to the other. The efficiency of the 
human machine depends upon the proper correla- 
tion of all its parts. When this correlation exists, 
the machine is working at a maximum efficiency 
with little friction and a minimum expenditure of 
energy. Anything which interferes with this cor- 
relation means strain and friction, loss of energy, 
and a lessening of efficiency. What is known as per- 
fect health is simply the result of a proper corre- 
lation of the many parts of the human body so that 
all work harmoniously together. Strain and fric- 
tion on the other hand, mean a break in the smooth 
working of the machine, a lowering of efficiency, a 
let-down, the effect of which eventually becomes 
manifest in the form of poor health. Goldthwaite 
has said, ““To stand erect, to walk and move easily, 
to have the various parts of the body so perfectly 
adjusted that easy balance and graceful use must 
result, is to be desired for reasons of far greater im- 
portance than aestehtic. Such elements are of abso- 
lute importance to perfect health and the fullest 
economic efficiency, since the use of the body in 
proper poise insures the least friction with conse- 
quently the greatest amount of energy available for 
what may be required of the individual.” When 
faults in body mechanics become sufficiently great, 
the stress produced causes pain, but long before 
the threshold of pain is reached, the nervous system 
is irritated to an unfavorable degree. By the same 
token, a balanced and erect carriage, easily attained 
after faults in muscle balance have been corrected, 
eliminates the irritating reflexes of strain. Heads 
up!—affects the emotional as well as the physical 
level and man’s erect posture as well as his brain 
and hands no doubt assisted him in attaining his 
dominant place among the creatures of the earth. 

At the White House Conference, as reported by 
Jones in Archives of Pediatrics, LVI; 5:27. May, 
1940, the physicians present came to the following 
conclusions: 

1. There is anzassociation, perhaps casual, be- 

tween posture and failure to gain weight. 

2. Digestive disturbances may improve with cor- 
rection of posture where there is no organic 
lesion. 

3. Good posture is affiliated with a general feel- 

ing of well-being and alertness. 


Concerning postural deformities and the types of 
faulty posture found at different age levels, the 
studies of Dr. Phelps and Robert Kiphuth of Yale 
University bear out the opinions of others on the 
subject and are interesting to note. The conclu- 
sions of these studies, which may be found in detail 
in their excellent book, Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Postural Defects, are as follows: 
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1. There is a decided increase of third degree 
posture between the age of thirteen and col- 
lege adults. This is probably associated with 
rapidity in growth. (Third degree posture 
is the poorest, first degree the mildest in 
severity.) 

2. There is a definite tendency to neck forward 
fault with increase in age. 


3. Concerning forward shoulders, there is a 
higher incidence in children than in adults. 
This is probably due in children to prominent 
abdomen and resultant forward pull in flex- 
ible types; in adults it is due to flat chest 
and is associated with forward neck. 


Kyphosis increases with age. 


5. Lordosis percentages highest in children; de- 
creases with age. 

All scoliosis percentages increase with age. 

7. The association of scoliosis with upper and 
lower back defects is more marked in chil- 
dren; with increasing age the association be- 
comes less definite. 


8. The percentage of foot defects is about the 
same throughout various age periods. 


In regard to correction of these deformities by 

means of posture training, their studies revealed: 

1. Correction of forward neck is comparatively 
easy in children. 

2. Although the incidence of forward. shoulders 
in adolescents is low, corrections when this 
was present were not as successful as in other 
groups. 

3. Kyphosis is easily corrected in children. 
Lordosis is most difficult of correction in 
children. 


5. Scoliosis is hard to correct in children. 


Extensive surveys reported at the White House 
Conference have shown that eighty per cent of the 
children of this country exhibit poor body mechan- 
ics. This would indicate that the exercise, games, 
rhythmics and sports in any plan of physical educa- 
tion have not produced good body mechanics in 
either children or adults. 

A child should not be told to stand in good pos- 
ture without being taught to do it any more than 
he should be ordered to do his arithmetic without 
preliminary instruction in fundamentals. The at- 
tainment of good posture is an educational problem 
and as such, the fundamental principles must be 
taught first. When these have been acquired, then 
can follow the more elaborate systems of exercises 
supplemented by games, sports and so forth. 

Phelps and Kiphuth write, “The knowledge of 
correct posture and body mechanics can and should 
become a part of the daily life . . . it is only in this 
way that any scheme or branch of physical educa- 


tion can justify its purpose.” To bring this highly 
desirable condition about, the corrective teacher 
must have: (1) a clear and definite idea of the best 
posture and use of the body which can be attained; 
(2) a clear understanding of obstacles which must 
be overcome within the body as well as in the en- 
vironment if large numbers are to arrive as nearly 
as possible within the ideal state; (3) a sound and 
simplified method of teaching which can be under- 
stood by parents and children, and which for prac- 
tical purposes is not too time consuming for class 
work. 

The teacher of corrective physical education 
must have a thorough understanding of anatomy 
and kinesiology so that deviations from the normal 
can be recognized, and the underlying causes un- 
derstood. He must be acquainted with the princi- 
ples underlying muscular activity, mechanical ad- 
justment and support. He should understand the 
role of physical therapy in treatment, and in many 
cases, must work under the close supervision of a 
physician. He should be a student of mental hy- 
giene and must see values in his work other than 
improved physical health. The aim is toward the 
perfect physical and emotional development of the 
individual. 

Among the children I see, I rarely find one whose 
idea of posture is not a strained and unnatural po- 
sition to be assumed for a short time while under- 
going inspection. When he is asked to stand, the 
inner borders of the feet are clamped together or 
turned out and the influence of the military posture 
is shown in the retraction of the shoulders without 
any attempt to correct the back, with only a partial 
correction of the position of the head and with little 
or no attempt to change the inclination of the pelvis. 
One lad upon entering for a postural examination 
insisted he knew exactly how to stand in good pos- 
ture. He took the characteristic position of chest 
out and shoulders back with the accompanying pic- 
ture of the hollow back, etc. Upon being asked 
where he learned this, he said, “My Scoutmaster 
teaches our whole troop to stand this way.” I think 
the best way to approach such a situation would be 
to teach the Scoutmaster the fundamentals of cor- 
rect posture also. Needless to say, it would require 
infinite tact in the approach or one might not suc- 
ceed. There are many instances other than this 
one where children are taught some form of ‘good 
posture” and the person teaching it is sincere in his 
efforts. However, too often the fundamentals 
taught are not those of good posture. Habits, once 
firmly imbedded, are hard to break. If we as cor- 
rective physical education teachers could do more 
along the line of teaching proper fundamentals we 
could gain considerable ground in the teaching of 
good posture. 

It is probably incorrect to hold up a common 
standard of posture for all individuals, even if some 
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differentiation is made for body types. It is quite 
unscientific to accept one sitting or standing posture 
as ideal and urge all individuals to aim for it. What 
is ideal for one individual is not ideal for another. 
Assuredly, some postures are far superior to others, 
but we must remember to take into account the 
particular individual. 

We have the slender individual who is character- 
ized by a slender body, is usually but not always 
underweight, has hyperactive muscles and a high 
tension nervous system. He is the individual, the 
mental type, who is ambitious and quick, and who 
has a strong tendency to overoxidize. He has an 
overactive, mobile body that is subject to many pos- 
tural faults and organic weaknesses. Next, we have 
the medium type, the person with an all around, 
well-balanced mechanism, the ideal or normal type. 
The mental and physical reactions are in fair poise 
and the organic resistance is much higher than in 
the slender or stout types, as a general rule. The 
stout type, if caused by low thyroid gland activity, 
is sluggish, slow to act, easy going with a low ten- 
sion nervous system. He is more apt to be phleg- 
matic and have peculiar tendencies toward certain 
static or postural faults, largely incident to his 
obesity. There are also the border line types that 
fall between these major groups and there are those 
who do not have the characteristics of the group 
into which one thinks they should fall. Generally 
speaking, however, we have the three groups with 
their varying characteristics. 

The greatest care should be exercised in grading 
and classifying adolescents. Growth changes are 
irregular and erratic. Six months is often long 
enough to make marked skeletal as well as physio- 
logical alterations. These changes must be appre- 
ciated and met by intelligent readjustment and 
placement. For illustration, a boy of fourteen may 
be classified with the average medium group, but in 
a few months may shoot up and become the slender 
type. For his own safety and protection he should 
be treated with caution. Similarly, extra care must 
be used in placing the tall and short, particularly of 
the slender and stout groups. A tall slender type, 
for example, is in greater need of attention because 
of greater tendency toward bad spinal posture and 
increased stress on the feet from leverage of longer 
legs. A tall stout type likewise adds to the above 
considerations the factor of increased weight. 

Lowman, Colestock and Cooper, in their Correc- 
iive Physical Education for Groups, outline the 
three types mentioned above and list the character- 
istics of each. 


I. SLENDER TYPE 


a. Bones small and slender, face narrow 
and long, chest long and flat. 

b. Posture relaxed—fatigue slump. 

c. Visceral ptosis often present. 
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d. Physically overactive. 

e. Metabolic rate high. 

f. Nervous; hypertension; “temperamen- 
tal types.” 

g. Long slender muscles (weak from body 
mechanics standpoint). 

h. Built for speed and activity. 


Il. MEDIUM TYPE 


a. The ideal (Greek) type. 

b. Medium type bodies, well knit. 

c. Usually well balanced physically. 

d. Glandular balance good; nutrition sat- 
isfactory. 

Ill. STOUT TYPE 

a. Bones heavy and short; broad backed 
individuals. 

b. Overweight for height. 

c. Faulty fat metabolism. 

d. Often hypothyroid or hypopituitary. 

e. Slow reaction time; lethargic. 

f. Not neurotic or emotional. 

g. Muscles heavy and strong. 

h. Built for endurance. 


It is not possible to go into the technique of ex- 
amination in this article, but excellent material and 
data may be found in the book, Corrective Physical 
Education for Groups, by Lowman, Colestock and 
Cooper. The technique of examination is given in 
detail. Even if it cannot be used in its entirety, 
special portions which are more essential can be 
chosen from the data given. However, briefly re- 
viewing posture, as viewed from the side, in an ex- 
tended standing position, the long axes of the main 
body segments form a vertical line. The weight of 
the head is borne above the center of the torso; 
the chest is carried directly above the pelvis; and 
the pelvis is balanced neatly on the heads of the 
femurs. According to Lovett, when the body is in 
standing stable equilibrium, the center of gravity 
is just above and half way between the anterior 
superior iliac spines; and a vertical line dropped 
from the center of gravity passes just in front of the 
knee and ankle joints and touches the ground 
within the area between the feet—the underprop- 
ping area. It must be remembered that the posi- 
tion, or posture, of each segment affects those above 
or below it. 

At the base of the structure, the feet must be 
placed so as to support the weight from above with- 
out strain. The most advantageous position is one 
with the feet parallel or a slight toeing out. It is 
interesting to note that there are no arches in the 
new born baby for the feet are naturally flat at 
birth. As the muscles begin to act, the normal “toe 
in” position is accentuated so that the arches buckle 
up and at the onset of the weight bearing age, from 
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twelve to eighteen months, there should be a slight 
beginning arch. By three and a half to four years 
all the mid-tarsal bones show in X-ray and the 
navicular (scaphoid), the keystone of the arch, 
begins its ossification and finishes toward the sev- 
enth year. At this time, under ordinary conditions, 
fairly good arches are formed. Those children who 
have a tendency to “toe out” with the arch tipping 
in, are likely to become flatfooted. Especially is 
this true of those with muscular insufficiency from 
malnutrition, glandular dysfunction or obesity. It 
must be remembered that there may be a discrep- 
ancy between the child’s chronological age and his 
physiological age. 

The general appearance of the normal foot should 
be; toes lying flat on the floor, with a neutral po- 
sition at the metatarsalphalangeal joints. A straight 
line applied to the inner side of the foot should 
run from the inner edge of the heel to the inner side 
of the first metatarsal articulation and should come 
in contact with the inner side of the great toe at its 
distal end or nearly so. Normally, the average 
width of the heel is about one inch less than the 
width of the ball of the foot. However, relaxation 
of the front of the foot may make considerable dif- 
ference in this measurement. The foot should lie 
directly in the gravity line of the leg, which passes 
down from the anterior spine of the ilium through 
the middle of the patella, into the foot through the 
middle of the ankle joint, approximately through 
the navicular and inner cuneiform bone, to a point 
between the first and second metatarsals, the latter 
two of which form the chief structures of the arch. 
In this position, the outer surface of the foot below 
the external malleolus extends straight to the ground 
and does not tip up as it does in the pronated foot. 
On the medial side of the foot there is no bulge at 
the astragalo-navicular junction. In the normal 
foot, the tendon achilles passes straight to the heel 
and does not flare outward at its lower end, as in 
the pronated foot. 

It is impossible to separate the curves of the lum- 
bar spine from the tilt of the pelvis. When the lat- 
ter is reduced, the lumbar spine flattens; when it is 
increased, the curve of the lumbar spine is increased. 
Probably there is much normal variation between 
individuals in these two elements of the total stand- 
ing posture. It will be seen, however, that it is dis- 
advantageous to change mechanically and _ artifi- 
cially the tilt of the pelvis enough in either direction 
to tamper with the normal curves of the spin. Of 
course, any change from the normal curve in the 
lumbar spin will also affect all regions above and 
below it. 

Elevation of the head to its fullest height com- 
pletes the extension of the dorsal and cervical por- 
tions of the spine, with consequent elevation of the 
thoracic cage. Much the same result can be ob- 
tained by contraction of the abdominal muscles and 


elevation of the chest, but when this is done, the po- 
sition can be maintained only with extreme effort, 
breathing is interfered with, and elevation of the 
thorax tends to throw the center of gravity for- 
ward, with consequent increase in lumbar lordosis. 
When a child first attempts to stand in correct up- 
right posture, the position is strained and awkward, 
but it becomes increasingly easy and comfortable 
as the faults in posture are corrected. 

The obstacles which most commonly must be 
overcome before complete upright posture can be 
attained are: (1) shortened calf muscles or occa- 
sionally, too long ones; (2) short hamstrings (semi- 
tendinosis, semi-membranosis, biceps femoris) ; 
weak and undeveloped external rotators of the 
thigh; (4) weak and undeveloped glutei; (5) weak 
and undeveloped muscles of the abdominal wall; 
(6) strong, overdeveloped erector spinae muscles in 
the dorsal region and correspondingly weakened 
muscles in the lumbar region; (7) short, over- 
developed anterior shoulder girdle muscles; and 
(8) forward thrust of the head, with shortening of 
the upper trapezius and splenii muscles. For ex- 
ample, short anterior muscles of the shoulder girdle 
must be stretched sufficiently to allow the shoulder 
to gravitate posteriorly into balance over the ante- 
riorly rotated pelvis. Weak posterior muscles of the 
shoulder girdle must be strengthened to prevent 
the shoulder girdle from falling forward in fatigue. 

Taking another example, shortened calf muscles 
(gastrocnemius-soleus group) is a very definite fac- 
tor in foot disorder. Shortening of these muscles 
reduces the arc of dorsiflexion beyond the right 
angle. Some of this angle is necessary in locomotion 
in order to permit the leg to move forward past the 
perpendicular position over the foot, otherwise the 
heel is lifted prematurely from the ground to avoid 
interference in the progress of body movement. 
Much can be done to prevent these deformities in 
young children, and they can be corrected or greatly 
reduced in nearly all, if not all, normal children in 
later childhood. 

I have already mentioned the importance of habit 
in the training of good posture. It is necessary to 
know in what way the body is habitually used in 
standing, sitting, resting and in activity. Give the 
individual an intelligent understanding of his faulty 
postural patterns. This is by no means an easy as- 
signment. Many times, we think the youngster 
understands perfectly when in reality very little is 
actually comprehended. The posture picture or sil- 
houetteograph shows more to the individual than an 
oral explanation can reveal. 

Assist each to develop good postural habits by 
repeating only desirable ones frequently until these 
postural reflexes become habitual. Any suggestions 
you can make which will influence the child to carry 
over the principles you teach during your lesson will 
build toward this end. Impress again and again 
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upon the individual that the real benefit received 
from the program comes from maintaining the de- 
sirable postural reflexes throughout the daily activi- 
ties of work, rest and play. Perhaps the person 
(adult or child) has a hobby. Use this hobby as a 
point of attack if possible by showing how good pos- 
tural habits may make for a more enjoyable game 
of golf, better horseback riding, etc. The desire for 
relief from fatigue or strain may be a good way to 
reach others. Since the individuals want well-de- 
veloped, flexible and poised bodies, this point may 
be used to obtain the attention. In other words, 
secure more than a passing interest if you would 
have your program effective. 

At the same time keep clearly in mind that 
the aim should be to use to best advantage, the 
neuromuscular skills and the capacities the indi- 
vidual is already endow with. Secure good balance 
and control for that type of body build as is possi- 
ble. Do not expect the same amount of response 
or the same speed of response to your efforts in each 
case. Each is an individual. I have mentioned that 
the exercises of various types play an important 
part in the treatment of postural defects. These 
must be adapted to the individual psychologically, 
physically, intellectually and educationally. They 
must gain flexibility if there is limitation in joint 
action; gain relief from tension if there is muscle 
spasm; gain development in weak muscles for bal- 
ance of muscle power or for increased strength; 
train and develop certain controls if the individual 
is to improve and maintain a well-balanced body 
alignment and desirable body mechanics. 

Exercises must also be of the type, or given in 
such a way that the individual will be stimulated 
and encouraged. There may be an inferiority com- 
plex to overcome. The program must reach the in- 
telligence of the individual if interest is to be 
aroused and sufficient stimulus given so that the 
individual will carry on. Such a program will be 
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educational, by teaching the individual how the 
body is built, how it works, and the benefits from 
mechanical efficiency. 

When this mechanical efficiency is once attained, 
I believe the procedure to use to insure its mainte- 
nance, is to see that the individual is brought back 
at stated intervals for short periods of practice and 
observation. Skills developed in any physical ac- 
tivity, such as sports and dancing, or in art or 
music, are maintained only through continued prac- 
tice. I would emphasize this particularly for the 
growing child. Only by some such procedure will 
posture training prove of lasting benefit. 

When one stops to analyze the situation, it be- 
comes apparent that the old adage, “Actions speak 
louder than words” is apropos. Our actions give 
direct evidence of our mental and nervous processes. 
All one’s instinctive acts and movements are con- 
ditioned by emotions and these feelings are ex- 
pressed in actions. Stanley Hall’s expression, 
“There is no motion without emotion,” is a very 
correct observation. When we think of body pos- 
ture as being the result of a continuous muscular 
action it becomes clear that it may thus also be a 
definite expression of personality. 

A slouched, relaxed, fatigue posture certainly does 
not convey the same impression that an alert, wide 
awake, well-poised body does. The fact that people 
instinctively size up or appraise others by what the 
body expresses is a point worth driving home to 
others and taking to heart ourselves. Much of the 
forcefulness of the teacher’s instruction may be lost 
on the student because of an apparent lack of 
strength in his presentation. The ring of sincerity 
carried by proper and clean cut speech, plus the en- 
thusiasm and vigor with which an alert personality 
presents a subject certainly vitalizes it and will 
“make it stick,’ whereas a poor voice in a weak- 
postured individual will never accomplish as much. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF HEALTH ATTITUDES 


OLIVER E. BYRD, Ed.D. 
Associate Professor of Hygiene 
Stanford University 


A health attitude may be defined as a state of 
mental or emotional readiness for the ‘practice of 
certain health habits or activities that may be fa- 
vorable or unfavorable. A desirable health attitude 
is thus a disposition toward the formation of a de- 
sirable health practice. An unfavorable health atti- 
tude is a tendency toward the practice of an un- 
wholesome health habit or an inclination to avoid 
or ignore a desirable activity. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH ATTITUDES 


Health attitudes are important because they fre- 
quently determine our health conduct. Knowledge 
of the value of certain health habits is not always a 
sufficiently powerful force to cause us to put into 
every day practice those behaviors that we know 
are good for us. On the other hand attitudes are 
often more important than any other factor in de- 
termining whether or not we practice a given health 
habit. 

We may know that smallpox vaccination gives 
definite protection against’ a loathsome and dan- 
gerous disease. We may not be vaccinated, how- 
ever, because we don’t like to be pricked on the arm, 
or because we are afraid of the temporary reaction 
that may follow the immunization, or because our 
religion has shaped our minds against this practice. 
Whatever the reason for resistance to a sound pro- 
tective procedure it reflects an attitude that may 
have serious consequences in terms of sickness and 
death. Smallpox cases in the United States are 
still counted in the thousands each year. 


So far as health attitudes are concerned the edu- 
cator must first discover what attitudes his pupils 
possess and must then search for the cause of both 
desirable and undesirable tendencies. Guidance in 
the establishment of favorable attitudes becomes an 
easier and surer process if fundamental causes are 
well understood. 


The educator is not the only one concerned with 
health attitudes. An unpublished survey by the 
author of the opinions of our state health officers in 
1939 revealed that 100 per cent of the health leaders 
who responded to the inquiry (there was a 65 per 
cent response) believed that health attitudes are 
important. Ninety per cent believed that an effort 
should be made to measure these intangibles and 
90 per cent also believed that the origin of health 
attitudes should be explored. 


METHODS FOR MEASURING HEALTH ATTITUDES 


Three methods have been used most often in the 
measurement of attitudes in general and can be 
readily adapted to the evaluation of health atti- 
tudes. A brief consideration of these three tech- 
niques follows: 


1. The Thurstone Scales. Louis L. Thurstone is 
one of America’s pioneers in the measurement of 
attitudes. Almost any text with a chapter on atti- 
tude measurement will give an explanation of Thur- 
stone’s technique. Briefly, the construction of a 
Thurstone scale involves the production of a series 
of statements about the thing to be measured, the 
submission of. these statements to a jury for sorting 
into a scale of values that will express an attitude 
“for” or “against” that which is being measured, and 
finally a statistical computation of a numerical 
value for each statement that is incorporated into 
the scale.! 

The subject expresses his attitudes by checking 
the statements with which he agrees and the aver- 
age value of these will show his place on the scale. 

Thurstone has developed a number of scales, but 
few of them have been concerned with health. The 
limiting factor in the use of the Thurstone scales is 
the fact that they can be prepared only after a com- 
plex and laborious statistical procedure. While this 
is no criticism against the scales themselves it is a 
deterring factor in the practical application of this 
technique for the measurement of hundreds or thou- 
sands of specific health attitudes. 

2. The Personal Interview. Dr. George Gallup 
of the American Institute of Public Opinion has 
built up an extensive organization for the measure- 
ment of attitudes.2. The Institute uses more than 
600 field reporters who are specially trained to in- 
terview subjects to discover their reactions to cur- 
rent issues of importance. The subject usually ex- 
presses his attitude by a flat “yes” or “no” to any 
given question although he may indicate the in- 
tensity of his feeling on a scale of responses. This 
method appears very simple when contrasted 
with the more elaborate techniques used by 


1 Louis L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave. The Measure- 
ment of Attitudes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929). 

2 George Gallup and Claude Robinson, “American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion Surveys, 1935-38,” The Public 
Opinion Quarterly, II, No. 3 (July, 1938), 373-398. 
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Thurstone, but so far as the educator is concerned 
there are objections to the Gallup system. First, 
there is the necessity of having a large body of 
trained interviewers if a study of any magnitude is 
contemplated. Second, the interview method is 
slower and more costly than some of the other avail- 
able methods. Usually only a limited number of 
questions will be answered by the subject. 


3. The Likert Scale. In 1932 Rensis Likert de- 
veloped a simplified method of measuring attitudes 
that compared very favorably with the earlier Thur- 
stone’s scales.* ; 

In constructing a Likert scale a series of state- 
ments are assembled that are expressive of an atti- 
tude for or against a given proposition. The sub- 
ject, in responding to the statement indicates the 
intensity of his attitude toward the proposition on a 
five-point scale. Thus, if a statement is made that 
PEOPLE SHOULD DRINK MILK the subject has 
a possible response of five degrees of attitude. He 
may strongly agree, or just plain agree; he may be 
uncertain or he may disagree and finally he may 
strongly disagree. By indicating the proper re- 
sponse the subject reveals the intensity of his at- 
titude. 

Numerical values are attached to the responses 
and a score can be computed for the individual. 
Mass scores on any specific item in the scale can 
also be computed; so it is possible to compare both 
individual and group attitudes on all items or on any 
stone scales.* 

The Likert scale has advantages over both the 
Thurstone and Gallup techniques. It is simpler to 
prepare than the Thurstone scale and is apparently 
just as reliable. In contrast to the interview method 
it can be used to measure a large number of atti- 
tudes in a short time and is relatively, inexpensive. 
It also measures the intensities of attitudes. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A HEALTH ATTITUDE SCALE 


The health attitude scale developed by the author 
was patterned after the Likert method.+ For the 
purpose of test construction the field of hygiene was 
separated into sixteen areas. Statements for these 
sixteen areas were prepared from 229 references on 
current problems in the field of health as exemplified 
by the writings and reports of leaders in the field 
of public health and medicine. From these refer- 
ences 400 statements concerning different health 
practices were prepared. For ease in administration 
the statements were divided into two scales of 200 
items each. Both of the scales covered the sixteen 
areas into which the field of hygiene had been 
partitioned. 


3 Rensis Likert, “A Technique for the Measurement of 
Attitudes,” Archives of Psychology, No. 140, June, 1932. 

4 Oliver E. Byrd, Health Attitude Scale (Stanford Uni- 
versity : Stanford University Press, 1940). 
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These two forms were used to explore the health 
attitudes of 742 high school students after which 
the reliability of the two tests was established by 
the split-half method. For the first scale the re- 
liability was .94 and for the second scale .95 when 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. The 
same two forms were used to test the health atti- 
tudes of 287 university students. 

After this preliminary trial 286 of the 400 state- 
ments were selected after statistical treatment that 
revealed those with some capacity to discriminate 
between students with sound health attitudes and 
those with unwholesome health attitudes. 

The revised scales were then used for exploring 
health attitudes of 204 first-year students in a 
women’s college and 503 junior college students. 
From this experimentation on 1,727 students a final 
scale of 100 statements was prepared. It is likely 
that this test will be reduced to a still smaller size 
after further experimentation. 


FUNCTION AND INTERPRETATION OF THE HEALTH 
ATTITUDE SCALE 


The health attitude scale can be used for three 
distinct purposes. First, it may be used to measure 
group attitudes and to direct group instruction. 
Second, the scale may be used to discover individual 
attitudes and make possible individualized instruc- 
tion. Third, the scale may be used for self-evalua- 
tion by the teacher in terms of his effectiveness in 
improving health attitudes. 

1. Group Scores. There are two possible meth- 
ods of recording group scores. 

First, a frequency distribution of total scores on 
each scale may be compiled. From these data a 
class average, median, range, and so on can be com- 
puted. These scores at first would have little mean- 
ing for the instructor. Not until the group has been 
retested at the end of a period of instruction 
would these figures have maximum value. Group 
progress or lack of progress in the development of 
favorable health attitudes could then be measured. 
In other words, the best use of group averages lies 
in their use for evaluating the same group at dif- 
ferent periods of time, such as at the beginning and 
the end of a term of instruction. 


Second, an item analysis may be made. This 
form of group analysis calls for the greatest amount 
of labor, but should give the most fruitful results 
since the instructor is made aware of specific atti- 
tudes that need strengthening for the group as a 
whole. 


2. Individual Scores. Students who stand lowest 
in total scores are probably in need of specialized 
or individualized instruction. By analyzing indi- 
vidual scores the instructor can discover which stu- 
dents are weakest in terms of favorable health atti- 
tudes and may be able to arrange special confer- 
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ences or use other devices for improving the prepara- 
tion of these pupils. By making a detailed item 
analysis of individual tests the instructor can ob- 
tain some insight into specific health attitudes that 
need strengthening for any particular student. 


3. Teacher Analysis. By exploring the health 
attitudes of the group and the individual student at 
the beginning of a term of instruction and repeating 
the exploration at the end of the term the teacher 
can obtain some estimate of his own efficiency in 
bringing about a change in attitudes. 

Unless a conscious effort is made to develop fa- 
vorable attitudes the teacher can expect only hap- 
hazard results. In fact, if health instruction is of a 
poor quality the students may actually develop un- 
favorable health attitudes as a reaction against poor 
instruction. 

By using different methods of teaching in con- 
junction with a pretesting and retesting program the 
instructor should be able to discover those methods 
that are most effective in developing favorable 
health attitudes. The scale is best used by the 
teacher and his students. Self-evaluation is possi- 
ble and desirable, but the scale should not be used 
on a competitive basis for comparison of the effec- 
tiveness of different teachers. 

4. General Remarks. There is some preliminary 
evidence that an individual must strongly agree 
with a favorable health practice if his behavior is to 
be modified. If further experimentation bears out 
this conclusion the significance of measuring the 
intensity of favorable attitudes becomes greater. 


SoME ATTITUDES TowaARD PHysICAL EDUCATION 


Physical educators may be interested in some 
preliminary explorations of student attitudes toward 
physical education. 

A study by the author of 409 high school stu- 
dents found that only 20 per cent were strongly in 
favor of HEALTH EXAMINATIONS BEFORE 


~ PARTICIPATION IN STRENUOUS PHYSICAL 


ACTIVITY. An additional 62 per cent were in 
favor of such an examination, while 12 per cent 


were undecided and 6 per cent were opposed to this 
desirable practice. Since it is probable that only 
the student who is strongly in favor of a desirable 
health practice is apt to make a habit of that cus- 
tom it appears that a large share of these students 
would probably not submit to a health examination 
before participation in physical activity if left to 
their own devices. 

A study of a group of 333 high school students 
revealed that 50 per cent were strongly in favor of 
EXERCISING EACH DAY. An additional 45 
per cent agreed with this practice and only 5 per 
cent were undecided or disagreed with the habit. 
Apparently our students are more favorable to daily 
participation in activities than most school authori- 
ties since schools usually require physical education 
but two or three times a week. 

This group had serious misconceptions in terms 
of attitudes toward ENGAGING IN VIGOROUS 
ACTIVITY TO “BREAK A COLD.” Three per 
cent of the group were strongly in favor of using 
this method and 19 per cent agreed; 34 per cent 
were undecided and 33 per cent were against the 
practice. Only 11 per cent were strongly against 
exercising to break a cold. 

A study of 104 freshmen women students found 
that 100 per cent of the group were in favor of 
taking SOME FORM OF EXERCISE EACH 
DAY. Fifty-seven per cent were strongly in favor 
of such a practice while the remaining 43 per cent 
agreed that it was a desirable practice. 


In a study of 200 junior college students 11 per 
cent of the girls and 2 per cent of the boys were 
strongly in favor of ABOLISHING COMPUL- 
SORY PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS. Two per cent of the girls and 5 per 
cent of the boys agreed. Eight per cent of both 
sexes were undecided, but 43 per cent of the girls 
and 32 per cent of the boys were in favor of com- 
pulsory physical education in the schools. Express- 
ing a stronger attitude, 36 per cent of the girls and 
53 per cent of the boys were emphatically in favor 
of compulsory physical education in the schools. 
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TEACHING GUIDE FOR CO-EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


IN PHYSICAL 


CO-EDUCATIONAL GAMES 


A finer relationship between boys and girls may 
be developed through co-educational games. These 
games tend to stimulate the “give and take idea” 
that is so essential to society. Furthermore a 
chivalrous atmosphere is established which tends to 
make boys and girls more considerate of each other. 
A student able to perform a skill immediately ac- 
quires some self confidence. Because games of low 
organization embody few skills they offer a splendid 
means for the development of self-assurance. 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


1. Competition should be discouraged if it in- 
terferes with co-educational objectives. The 
social progress of the class is of prime im- 
portance. 


2. Unnecessary bodily contact should be 


avoided. 
3. Modify the games to meet a situation. 


4. Enthusiastic leadership must prevail or the 
game will fail. 


5. The leader should develop a sense of humor. 


6. Since skills are not of prime importance, 
overlook mistakes. é 


7. A positive attitude on the part of the leader 
must be apparent. 


8. Group demonstrations save time. 


9. Corrections or announcements should be 
made only when the attention of the entire 
class is had. 


10. Games should be changed often. Stop at 
the peak of interest in one game and start 
another. 


* This is the first of three articles to be carried in The 
Physical Educator. This material was obtained from the 
Division of Instruction and Curriculum through the co- 
operation of Mr. Martin H. Trieb. This material was pub- 
lished in 1941 and is being used as a teaching guide in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools of Los Angeles. The sec- 
ond article will appear in December and the third and 
last article in February. 
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EDUCATION* 


GAME SUGGESTIONS 


1. Badminton 6. Shuffleboard 
2. Deck Tennis 7. Table Tennis 
3. Horseshoes 8. Tennis 

4. Mass Badminton 9. Volley Ball 


5. Paddle Tennis 


Other games may be adapted for use such as: 
1. All-up ClubS. 


Relay 6. Numbers Change 
2. Arch Ball Relay 7. Snatch It 


3. Corner Spry 8. Three Deep 
4. Last Couple Out 9. 


Indian Maze Tag 


Two Deep 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Bancroft, Jessie H., Games for Playground, Home, 
School, and Gymnasium, The Macmillan Co., 1935. 


2. Elmor, E. W., A Practical Handbook of Games. 
The Macmillan Co. 


3. Hedges, Sid G., Indoor and Community Games. 
J. P. Lippincott Co. 


4. Howland, Ivalclare 
Bodily Mechanics. A. 

5. LaSalle, D., Play Activities 
Schools. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Sprow, The Teaching of 
S. Barnes & Co., 1936. 
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6. Neilson, N. P., and Van Hagen, Winifred, Manual 
of Physical Activities for the Elementary Schools 
of the State of California. California State Print- 
ing Office, 1929. 


. Smith, Chas. F., Games and Game Leadership. 
Dodd-Mead and Co. 
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8. Staley, Seward Chas., Games, Contests, and Relays. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


9. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureaus, Pub. 
No. 231, Handbook for Recreation Leaders. 


10. Wood, Clement and Goodard, Gloria, The Com- 
plete Book of Games. Halcyon House, 1938. 


FOLK DANCING 


Group activities of the folk and country dance 
type presented here permit one to express one’s self 
in music and in movement. This phase of the so- 
cial-physical education program, properly presented, 
can be made the most enjoyable of all. In it the 
play spirit is strong. 
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AIMS 

1. An immediate and future recreational outlet 
through the development of an appreciation 
for rhythmical activity. 

2. An appreciation of dance music, dancing and 
festivals of the countries studied in other areas 
of education. 

3. Development of poise through the acquisition 
of some of the more important social graces. 

4. Growth of the democratic principle by actual 
participation in socializing activities. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Fun. 


2. Sufficient skill in fundamental steps for en- 
joyment of the dances. 


3. Correlation with other school classes. 
a. Familiarity with the costumes. 
b. Use of the: dance in festivals and cele- 
brations. 
c. Knowledge of typical national music. 


4. A growing ability to remember the steps of 
the dances in their correct sequence. 


5. Socialization through 
a. Practice in introductions 
b. Exchanging of partners 
c. Expressions of appreciation to partners 
d. Small talk. 


TEACHING PROCEDURES AND SUGGES- 
TIONS 


First, carefully select material that contains dance 
elements already known or so simple that there is 
little if any need for the teaching of steps. Next, 
eliminate the more difficult steps or substitute such 
simple elements as skipping, running, or galloping. 
Later more difficult steps may be added. A record 
should be kept of any adaptations made in order to 
preserve a degree of continuity of the work from 
year to year. 

Analyze each dance before attempting to teach 
it. Select those steps that are new to the class and 
teach them first. Most dance steps are a combina- 
tion of simple elements and can be taught easily 
by developing them from these elements. For ex- 
ample, the schottische step is a combination of the 
closing-step or two-step and the step-swing hop; 
the polka step can be developed from the gallop step 
in the following manner: Alternate eight gallop 
steps forward left and eight forward right, make the 
change with a skip. Later make the change every 
four and finally every two gallop steps. This makes 
a fairly presentable polka step if the gallops are 
not too long. Remember, the more frequent the 
change the more difficult it is for children to ac- 
complish. 


It is not necessary to teach a specific dance or 
part of a dance every class period. It is often profit- 
able from the teacher’s viewpoint and pleasureable 
from the children’s to develop a new step then use 
it in simple combinations with steps already learned 
by the class. The steps combined must be in the 
same rhythm; for example, do not try to combine 
a waltz step with a schottische step. 

The type of dancing taught is more interesting for 
children if it follows a particular theme. If the 
class is studying some specific country or group of 
countries in other classes, correlation of that study 
with the types of dances taught enhances the effec- 
tiveness of both classes. Quite often the home 
making department is willing to cooperate to the 
extent of offering a costume to illustrate the dress 
of some national group or the art department will 
offer a drawing for that purpose. Utilize national 
holidays and festivals for motivation in classwork. 

A well-rounded rhythmic program is not devel- 
oped in a semester or in a year. It is unwise to at- 
tempt to teach various dances without adequately 
preparing the children in more fundamental 
rhythmic work. An adequate program of this na- 
ture should include walking, running, hopping, gal- 
loping, and skipping in various directions and com- 
binations. It should be done to music or to the beat 
of some percussion instrument. 


MATERIAL TO BE TAUGHT 


The following material is sufficient to cover the 
needs of a teacher for a class that meets once a week 
for one-half a semester. This suggested material is 
one of many possible combinations for a folk dance 
program. 


Beginning Eighth Grade Students 


1. “The Hatter’—Folk Dances from Old Home- 
lands—Elizabeth Burchenal. A very simple 
Danish dance—very active. 

2. “Kilomeyka’—Folk Dances from Old Home- 
lands—Elizabeth Burchenal. A Russian cir- 
cle dance done to Russian calls. 

3. “Kanafaska’”—Folk Dances from Old Home- 
lands—Elizabeth Burchenal. A Czecho-Slo- 
vakian folk dance of the square dance variety. 


Advanced Eighth Grade Students 


1. “Cielito Lindo”—Teaching Guide—Los An- 
geles City Schools. An early California part- 
ner dance in waltz time. 

2. “La Jesucita”—Folk Festivalsk—Mary Effie 
Shambaugh. Another early partner dance. 

3. “La Jota”—Folk Dances from Old Homelands 
—Elizabeth Burchenal. A couple dance— 
Spanish in origin—must be adapted to the 
ability of the group. 
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For the Beginning Ninth Grade 

1. “Rufty-Tufty’—Cecil Sharpe. An active, 
English country dance of medium difficulty. 

2. “If All the World Were Paper’’—Cecil Sharpe. 
English country dance—more difficult than 
the above. 

3. “Black Nag’—Cecil Sharpe. 

dance in long-ways formation. 


English folk 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. Book references 1, 2, 3, 6, and 10 of bibliography 
in next section AMERICAN COUNTRY 
DANCES. 

2. Sharpe, Cecil James, Country Dance Tunes, Set 
IX. Novello and Co., Ltd., London, England. 

3. Ryan, Anna and Nora, Dances of Our Pioneers. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 1939. 
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4. Twenty-five Old-Fashioned Tunes for the Piano. 17 

Belwin, Inc., 43 West 23rd St., New York City. 18 
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5. The Universal Favorite Contra Dance Album. 19 

Carl Fischer Music Co., New York City. a 

6. Robbins’ Old Time Dance Collection. Broadway = 

Orchestra Supply Co., New York City. 33 

7. Gems of the Ball Room (10 volumes) . E. T. 4 

Root and Sons, Homewood, Il. 25 

8. Victor Records of Singing Games and Folk Dances 26. 

and American Physical Education Review. 36:662. 27 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Educational Dept., 
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PHONCGRAPH RECORDS 


1. Camptown Races--------~- Victor 24538 
6. Cantar Site ep to: Victor 20639 and 22991 
3. Chillicothe, Virginny 
SRNR ph ee Victor 20638 
4. Did You Ever See a Lassie_ Victor 21618 
5. Farmer in the Dell__------ Victor 21618 (4) 
6. Here We Go Round the 
Mulberry _ Bush.......=-.. Victor 20806 
@. Meets. Paney... 22545. Victor 21620 
8. Hiram’s Valley Quadrille__ Victor 20102 
9, Irish Washerwoman-_-_-_---- Victor 21479 
10.. Lady of the Lake...«..... Victor 20592 
il.. Medley of Reels.........- Victor 19964 
52 Motes: Msi nc ccnsess Victor 19964 (11) 
13. Money Musk No. 1 and 
IRIS cee ee Victor 20447 
14. The Muffin Man-----.----- Victor 20806 (6) 
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5. Oh Susanna, Arkansas 


"ENGRGIONS on ns os ete ar Victor 20638 (3) 


i ORR Zine Cogttesctoecha es Victor 20592 (10) 
. Pop Goes the Weasel__---- Columbia 3078 and 20151 
. Quadrille, Figures I 


i | eee er Victor 20638 (3) 
. Quadrille, Figure I]]----~- Victor 20639 (2) 
L Stcilarw “Civcle. 5s Victor 20639 and 22991 
Selier: Bay = 2....-.25525 Victor 20806 (6) 
b SOMGiE SC OVai oases Victor 20592, Decca 5059 
Patrick's: Day-<...-.-. Victor 21479 and 21616 
. Ticknor’s Quadrille__--_-- Victor 35771 
25. Turkey in the Straw__---- Victor 22131 
Viremim Neel -.2—- 22... Victor 20447 (13) 
. Yankee Doodle, Dixie 
ORCS ot Victor 24178 


. Young America Hornpipe__Victor 20592 (10, 16, 22) 
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DEVELOPING A WEIGHT-LIFTING TRAINING PROGRAM 


ROBERT W. EDWARDS 
Assistant in Physical Education 
University of Illinois 


Weight lifting, as a body builder and a competi- 
tive sport has been growing rapidly in popularity. 
The trend has been in this direction for the past five 
years, but the present emphasis placed on physical 
fitness has greatly accentuated this tendency. An 
increasing number of lifting sets are being sold to 
private individuals and schools. The University of 
Illinois, which has recently provided its students 
with over 2,700 pounds of bar bells, is only one of 
the schools now providing the facilities for the safe, 
rapid, and sure method of maintaining or improving 
physical condition. 

It is almost an axiom in weight lifting that an 
individual who is conscientious in his training will 
gain weight and increase his degree of physical fit- 
ness. Once the individual gets started, and espe- 
cially if he works with a group, he will become en- 
thusiastic about his training. He will realize the 
potentialities which his body possesses for becoming 
symmetrical, dynamic, and beautifully proportioned. 

Leading physiologists agree that exercise im- 
proves circulation, develops and strengthens the 
lungs, creates bodily needs which develop the appe- 
tite, and improves digestion, assimilation, and elimi- 
nation. Weight training is particularly good exer- 
cise because it is planned to stimulate every area 
of the body. 

The question of the right type of training pro- 
gram is very important for the beginner. It is my 
intention to touch upon more advanced training 
methods in this article, but before this is done it 
might be well to cite a certain number of principles 
that should guide every lifter. 

1. How long does it take to notice any results? 
Definite positive outcomes should be forthcoming in 
seven or eight weeks. In most cases this period of 
time is taken because the internal organs and glands 
must first be conditioned to supply the food ma- 
terials which are essential for muscular growth. 
When results begin to materialize, the glandular 
secretions are increased, the number of red blood 
cells produced within the bones is increased, and the 
blood becomes richer in red blood cells, hemo- 
globin, etc. 

2. The individual should work out at least three 
times per week. Working out less than this will 
keep an individual in fairly good condition, but it 
will not develop muscle. By working out every 
other day the individual has a rest period followed 
by a day of exercise. This allows the muscles not 
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only to recuperate adequately, but it sets the stage 
for the multiple accumulation process that occurs in 
the muscles. 


3. The lifter should take one heavy workout per 
week. In this period the lifter wants to work up to 
or even beyond his previous limit of strength. The 
underlying principle in this regard is that we are 
conditioning the body to withstand greater and 
greater loads. If we continue the same exercises, 
we are very likely to have our muscles reach a per- 
formance plateau. The use of the “limit day” will 
avoid this situation. 


4. The other two workouts should be relatively 
light in nature. They might involve going through 
all of the exercises, but the individual should not 
push himself to the point of exertion. These work- 
outs are more for educating the muscles in the va- 
rious movements, as well as toning them and pre- 
paring them for the more strenuous days ahead. 

5. Muscle groups should be exercised in alterna- 
tion. This prevents one group of muscles from be- 
coming excessively fatigued before the period of ex- 
ercise is completed. 

6. The time spent in exercising may vary with 
the amount of experience in lifting. An individual 
who is just commencing his exercises should spend 
about fifteen minutes each day on four exercises. 
These four exercises are (1) the two-arm curl, (2) 
the deep-knee bend, (3) the prone press, and (4) 
the abdominal raise. After four or five weeks of this 
type of conditioning the individual should go into a 
regular routine, employing a battery of ten or twelve 
different exercises. 

7. The progressive system of exercising implies 
that when an individual can comfortably handle one 
weight for ten or twelve repetitions, he should add 
five or ten pounds and then work up to this point 
once again. For individuals who are using weight 
lifting for reducing purposes, it is wise to go even 
higher in regard to the number of repetitions. 
(15-20.) 

8. When selecting a starting weight, select one 
that leaves you comfortably tired after eight or ten 
repetitions. 

9. To succeed, you must follow your program 
carefully. Have it written down on a small card, 
or keep the record on a chart. Then, too, beneficial 
results will come about only if you observe good 
eating and sleeping habits along with the exercise. 
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10. Breathing is a very important factor in 
weight training. It is best to inhale through the 
nose while exerting the muscles and to exhale 
through the mouth when relaxing the muscles. One 
must never hold the breath while exerting the mus- 
cles. Take the case of the Two Arm Curl. If the 
individual holds his breath on this lift the diaphragm 
exerts pressure on the intestines. In the progress 
of the lift the abdominal muscles also contract, ex- 
erting a further pressure on the intestines. If the 
abdominal wall is weak, it might possibly give way 
under the pressure to which it was subjected. This 
could not occur if air was either entering or leaving 
the lungs. . 

The following are a group of exercises which can 
be employed to advantage in building a beautiful 
and sturdy body. These exercises involve the use 
of both arms and they are as follows: 


1. Military Press 

The weight is brought from a position at the 
shoulders to a straight-arm position overhead. This 
exercise is particularly good for developing the tri- 
ceps muscles. Start by employing one-half of your 
body weight. 


2. Hang Clean 

The weight is hung at arms’ length at the thighs. 
The knees are flexed slightly and then straightened 
out. As the knees are straightened, the weight is 
started upward, and the arms function simultane- 
ously in pulling the weight as high as possible. When 
the weight reaches the maximum point, the indi- 
vidual splits under it, i. e., he lunges forward with 
the left leg and backward with the right leg. This 
exercise is especially good for developing the tra- 
pezius, the forearm group, the hamstring group, and 
the gluteal group of muscles. At the outset, em- 
ploy three-fourths of your body weight for five 
repetitions. ‘ 

3. Side benders ‘ 

Grasp the bar bell with the right arm and hang 
it at the side of the right thigh. Lower the bar to 
a point just below the side of the knee, and then 
return to the original position. Bend only at the 
waist. Repeat, using the other arm. This exer- 
cise stimulates the internal and external oblique 
muscles, in the abdominal region, as well as the 
latissimus dorsi muscles in the back. Start by doing 
ten repetitions with one-half of the body weight. 


4. French Curls 


This exercise employs the use of a bench. Lie on 
the back with the head at the end of the bench. 


Hold weight at arms’ length above chest. Let 
weight come down to a position behind the head, 
bending the arms only at the elbows. Return to 
position above the chest. The forearms are flexed, 
but the arms remain steadfast. This exercise is 
good for the triceps, and it also strengthens the 
wrists. Start by employing one-third body weight. 
5. Abdominal Raise! 
6. Curls} 
7. Rowing 

Hang weight at the thighs and bend trunk for- 
ward to a position parallel to the floor. Bring the 
weight straight upward and when it reaches the 
chest, push it straight out, down, and around. Re- 
peat. This exercise reaches the biceps, the brachi- 


alis, the trapezius, and the latissimus dorsi muscles. 
Use one-third body weight. 


8. Deep-Knee Bends' 


9. Chest Expanders 


Lie with back on a bench. Hold dumbbells in a 
position above the head. Lower them to a position 
parallel to the shoulder, and return. A slight bend 
at the elbow is permitted. Start with fifteen pounds 
and increase slowly. A very effective exercise for 
developing the pectoral and latissimus dorsi muscles. 


10. Shoulder Shrug 


Hang weight at the thighs. Elevate shoulders and 
lower them in a circular motion. This is excellent 
for the trapezius and the levator scapulae muscles. 
Use sixty pounds at the outset. 


11. Prone Press‘ 


12. Straight-Arm Pull Overs 


Lie on the back and stretch arms above the head. 
Grasp the bar bell in the hands and bring it to a 
position overhead without bending at the elbows. 
This exercise stimulates the pectoralis major, the 
serratus anterior, the acromial portion of the deltoid, 
and the long head of the triceps brachii muscles. Be 
sure to inhale when letting the bar down to the 
floor, as this will expand the chest box. 


In selecting this list of exercises I have kept in 
mind the major groups of muscles of the body. 
There are hosts of other exercises, but this list will 
satisfactorily answer the needs of all those indi- 
viduals who are interested in body building. 


1 Edwards, R. W., Physical Fitness Through Weight 
Lifting. Journal of Health and Physical Education. De- 
cember, 1940. 
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BASKETBALL FOR BEGINNERS 


ROY L. CARLSON 
Director of Physical Education, Northfield High School 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Much has been written on the subject of basket- 
ball, but practically all of the material has dealt 
with advanced basketball such as coaching meth- 
ods, plays, offenses of all types, defenses, training, 
tournament play and many other highly specialized 
departments of the game of basketball. All of 
these articles have been written on the assumption 
that the readers are fortunate in having good 
basketball players from year to year. This is not 
true, hence this article on the teaching of basket- 
ball to beginners. Many physical education teach- 
ers would like to know what is important to teach 
in basketball to beginners, and many coaches 
would like to know what are some practical ways 
of working out the problem of developing a con- 
stant supply of good basketball material. It is 
hoped that this article will be of some aid to the 
physical education instructor and to the coach. It 
might be well to state at this point that methods 
in physical activities are sadly lacking, that much 
more must be published before our programs can 
be carried out with the greatest good to the great- 
est number. This article will deal with the methods 
now used by the writer after five years of experi- 
mentation. 

The writer feels that results have been evident 
in the fact that from every freshman class of about 
thirty-five boys, there are at least ten boys who 
make the second squad, that these boys are more 
evenly matched in ability than before, and that 
their abilities are constant until the maturation 
factor enters in during their junior and_ senior 
years. 

The scope of this subject will be limited to the 
seventh and eighth grade physical education classes, 
meeting twice a week, four weeks a year making a 
total of sixteen hours of basketball for two years 
plus the eight games of intramural basketball every 
boy plays each year. The boys’ ages are eleven, 
twelve, or thirteen years. They have had no pre- 
vious training in basketball. 

A great many teachers seem to have the idea 
that basketball is a very complicated game. This 
is true if you make it complicated yourself. This 
is probably the greatest mistake made by the 
majority of coaches and teachers, that of creating 
in their minds the idea that basketball is difficult 
to master. Usually such attitudes will be trans- 
ferred to the students and then a problem arises. 
Basketball is no more than the ability to pass, 
dribble, shoot and to employ a change of pace 
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while executing the three mentioned fundamentals. 
A coach who has five men who can execute profi- 
ciently the three important fundamentals and the 
ability to employ a change of pace along with it 
has a championship team. 

The question of what are the most important 
things in basketball is a very difficult one to an- 
swer. Every person will have some particular 
angle which he considers important and the next 
person may not agree. Practically every person 
can agree on general requisites, but it would be 
difficult to get all of them to agree on any definite 
idea of important things in basketball. Not many 
teachers of basketball will disagree with the fact 
that speed, alertness, footwork, anticipation, aggres- 
siveness and coordination are important factors in 
good basketball. By speed is meant the ability to 
change pace, to speed up and slow down at the 
right time, to change direction quickly, and to get 
shots off which ordinarily would be blocked if the 
usual time was taken. By alertness is meant the 
ability to concentrate on offense and defense at all 
times and to see opportunities and take advantage 
of them before it’s too late. By footwork is meant 
the ability to keep oneself in good position while 
passing, dribbling, shooting, and guarding. By an- 
ticipation is meant the ability to see a play develop 
ahead of time and to use good judgment in know- 
ing what your opponent or teammate is going to 
do under any particular situation that may arise. 
By aggressiveness is meant the willingness to work 
hard while the ball is in play and to work just as 
hard on defense as on offense. By coordination is 
meant the general ability to handle oneself 
smoothly with as little wasted effort as possible. 

The reader at this time may wonder if it is pos- 
sible to develop these qualities in beginners. It 
may be said here that not all boys have aptitudes 
for basketball, but it is possible to segregate a class 
into groups which rank from high to low in these 
particular aptitudes. The work from here on be- 
comes a matter of teaching each group according 
to the abilities of the boys in the particular group. 

A beginner should be taught no more than two 
passes, the bounce and two handed push pass. He 
should be taught correct footwork on defense and 
offense. He should be taught the one handed and 
two handed shot. He should be taught the correct 
way of dribbling. He should be taught faking, 
change of pace and defensive positions at different 
parts of the floor. He should be taught to keep 
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the ball moving and to move toward the goal after 
passing. 

Most teachers make the mistake of trying to 
teach too much at once. That is, they teach drib- 
bling, several kinds of passes, pivoting, shooting, 
plays, and many other items in a short period of 
time. Many fundamentals which are unnecessary 
in the modern game of basketball are given too 
much stress. An example of this is the pivot and 
all of its ramifications. The Meanwell System is 
the only one the writer knows of which uses this 
as one of its basic fundamentals. Generally speak- 
ing, the pivot is not used so extensively today and 
it is learned by most players in the course of play. 
Another fault in teaching seems to be that of teach- 
ing fundamentals separately too much of the time. 
The danger here is that the player will tend to 
become too mechanical and loses sight of the real 
objective of fundamentals, that of a means toward 
an end rather than an end in itself. 

The seventh grade boys are started out on a 
dribbling and shooting drill. Here care is taken 
to correct each boy on his particular faults in 
dribbling. He is taught to use his finger and wrist 
movement rather than the whole arm which pro- 
duces a slapping of the ball. His position of head, 
feet, knees, eyes, etc., are given much attention. 
Then the break of the dribble and going up into 
the air as high as possible and then laying the 
ball up against the bankboard is next in order for 
attention. The boys are made to understand that 
the making of the basket is not the important thing 
to begin with. It is not difficult to teach a begiriner 
to do this drill well. The points which must be 
emphasized most strongly is getting up in the air 
and laying the ball up softly and not until the 
greatest height has been reached. This one handed 
shot is used the same at any distance from the 
basket. The only other one hand shot that is 
taught to them is the hole shot and the bankboard 
is not used here. The bankboard is not used for a 
one hand shot when the player faces the basket 
and is on an angle of forty-five degrees or more. 

The second drill given to the boys is the two 
hand chest pass where the ball is thrown with wrist 
and finger action only. The boys are lined up into 
two rows and using one ball. They move toward 
the other end of the floor and back. The boy 
must catch the ball and pass it out ahead of his 
teammate in the same motion. Another drill for 
the chest pass is putting two lines opposite from 
each other and have the lines move toward each 
other, one boy catching the ball and passing it to 
the boy moving toward him, then the two boys 
change positions which makes for permanent rota- 
tion. These lines are separated at various distances 
depending on the length of pass one wants them 
to work on. 

The third drill is the bounce pass. This is run 
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off the same as the chest pass drill. The boys are 
taught to throw with two hands and then with one. 
Care is taken to impress upon them that the ball 
should be received between the player and the 
side line, or, in other words, away from the defen- 
sive man. 

The fourth drill deals with footwork. The whole 
class is spaced on the floor and assume the defen- 
sive position; on the toes, knees bent, one hand up 
and the other down. The class moves quickly to 
the command of right, left, back, front, back, left. 
etc. They are then paired off with one in each 
pair with his back turned to the instructor. 

This boy is then on defense and the boy facing 
the instructor is on offense. The instructor gives 
the commands by waving the hand to the left, 
right, up and back, etc. The boy on defense is 
instructed to watch and move with the offensive 
player’s belt. During the drills, the boys are always 
moving with a shuffle. A demonstration of the dis- 
advantage of using the cross over step brings out 
very clearly the importance of correct footwork. 

The last of the drills deals with the fast break 
and it involves many aspects of the previous drills 
mentioned. The class is divided and one-half lines 
up on the right side of both baskets. “The back boy 
in the line recovers the rebound and takes a few 
dribbles toward the other basket and then throws 
the ball to the front boy who has cut to his right 
and then toward the basket. The same is done 
at the other line and the boy who shoots changes 
lines, thus keeping a continual rotation. After the 
boys become used to the drill, two balls may be 
used, one for each line. 

These drills are used from time to time and 
usually one or two are used every period, depending 
on the type of work the boys need most. The rest 
of the period is devoted to work which actually 
involves competition and which are more gamelike. 

This work consists of one on one, two on two, 
three on three and five on five. The boys are 
grouped according to size and ability and work in 
squads of four on all of this type of work. The 
one on one work requires a third person to serve 
as an aid to the boy on offensive. The third person 
plays in the hole and is used as a blocking post 
for the boy on offense. Many individual manuevers 
can be taught in this work and it helps the boy in 
developing new ideas in getting rid of his defen- 
sive man. 

The two on two work stresses a man in the hole 
with his teammate doing the offensive work. Much 
stress is put on the shifting of men in the hole and 
working around each other, also breaking for the 
basket and getting a repass every time the defen- 
sive boys switch on a block or screen. The idea 
which is important here is that one boy should 
always try to be between the ball and the basket 
and serve as the hole man. . 
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The three on three work involves the same idea 
as the two on two except that the third man is 
usually out with the ball along with another boy. 
The two and two idea is used with the man in the 
hole as a blocking part for the most part. 

The five on five idea is the same as the three on 
three except that the ball is on the three on three 
side of the floor. When the ball is on one side of 
the floor the two boys on the other side of the 
floor are auxiliary. 

Much stress is put upon position on the floor. 
This is done to insure against a mad scramble by 
every player for the ball which is so common with 
beginners. When position is maintained fairly well, 
the boy begins to see possibilities for natural plays 
and screens and movements. Gradually, after a 
certain group has worked together for some time, 


the boys begin to screen and work defensive boys 
out of position with great regularity. 

Our boys play eight intramural games a year. 
The teams are organized according to size and 
ability. During the games, the writer stops play 
and points out faults of team and individual play. 
The officiating is closer on the seventh and eighth 
grade in order to start the boys out playing clean 
ball from the beginning. 

The writer has tried to convey ideas and methods 
used with satisfactory results. It must be remem- 
bered that many details have been omitted and 
what has been presented is merely a core of the 
whole program and that this core has been whittled 
from many experiments and ideas and is now a 
practical basis rather than theory. 
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THE NEED FOR REFORM IN TEACHER LIABILITY 
FOR STUDENT INJURIES 


LESLIE W. IRWIN 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
The Laboratory Schools 
The University of Chicago 


The increasing number of court procedures in- 
volving teachers in liable suits for accidents to 
school children has served to call attention to exist- 
ing conditions regarding teacher liability for acci- 
dents to students. 

During the past few decades the school program 
has been expanded to include activities of a more 
hazardous nature. Programs of physical education, 
athletics and recreation, industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, science laboratories, transportation of pupils 
by motor vehicles, safety patrols and driver train- 
ing work are some of the additions within the mod- 
ern school program conducive to accidents to school 
children. 

Although all teachers within the schools should be 
vitally concerned about liability for accidents to stu- 
dents, teachers of physical education and athletics, 
as a group, are perhaps more concerned due to the 
greater number of chances for accidents in the di- 
versified physical activities in their field. 

The question is frequently asked, ‘““Why is there 
a greater tendency in recent years to attempt to hold 
the teachers financially liable for injuries to stu- 
dents?” The answer to this question is, in part, 
that in modern times the general public expects 
accidents to be paid for. When an accident occurs 
resulting in injury usually the first question asked is, 
“Who is to pay for the accident?” The development 
of the workmen’s compensation laws in industry 
which place the burden of costs for accidents on the 


employer, the growth of liability insurance, and the 
trend in the present day for society as a whole to 
bear the cost of accidents rather than the individual 
has helped to develop the attitude that accidents 
should be paid for. Therefore, it is only natural to 
assume that some parents may expect to be paid in 
case of a school accident resulting in the injury of 
a student. 

In that the common law does not grant that 
boards of education can be held financially liable 
for accidents to school children the teacher is usually 
the only source through which remuneration may be 
gained. 

It is becoming more and more a common under- 
standing that the teacher, in case of negligence, 
can be held financially liable for an accident to a 
school child. The cases are continually increasing 
where attempts are made to capitalize on the law of 
negligence insofar as accidents to school children 
are concerned. Therefore, the school teacher is par- 
ticularly interested in the law of negligence as it 
applies to accidents within the school. According to 
Rosenfield! “negligence consists in the failure to act 
as a reasonably prudent and careful person would 
under the circumstances involved.” The law of neg- 
ligence is partially based on the theory that every- 
one has a right to live safely and must be protected 
from the negligence of others in this right. In the 


1 Harry N. Rosenfield, “Liability for School Accidents.” 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1940, p. 3. 
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school situation the teacher owes a duty toward the 
school child. In many cases the failure to act to 
prevent an accident to a school child would be con- 
sidered negligence on the part of the teacher. 

The law of negligence implies, insofar as the duty 
of the teacher to the student is concerned, that there 
be foreseeability. The teacher acting as a reason- 
ably prudent and careful person should anticipate 
danger or an accident. The failure to do so may be 
considered as negligence by a lay jury. The ques- 
tion then is not “Did he foresee an accident?” but 
“Should he have foreseen an accident?” 

On the basis of the modern trend toward society 
as a whole bearing the cost of injuries through acci- 
dents rather than the individual, it seems right that 
the cost of injuries to school children be paid by the 
group rather than by the parents. At the present 
time, however, with the immunity of boards of edu- 
cation due to the common law, there is no way the 
group as a whole can bear the cost of injury to the 
individual. In the absence of state legislation boards 
of education are not even permitted to spend school 
funds for liability insurance. It is readily apparent 
then that there is need for reform in the matter of 
liability for school accidents. Until such time as 
changes in existing conditions are brought about 
teachers can expect an ever increasing number of 
cases wherein attempts are made to hold them finan- 
cially liable for accidents to school children on the 
basis of negligence. Regardless of how unjust the 
accusations may be there will be attempts to secure 
remuneration from teachers on the basis of negli- 
gence due to the fact that usually they are the only 
source through which compensation may be gained. 

It is extremely difficult to elicit the attention of 
school teachers in the problem of liability for stu- 
dent accidents. This seems to be due to the fact 
that the number of cases in which attempts to estab- 
lish negligence for accidents on the part of teachers 
remain relatively few in comparison to the number 
of school accidents. However, the ever increasing 
number of cases should be viewed with alarm by 
teachers. 

In case of the accidental injury of a student 
which finally results in a suit against a teacher 
on the basis of negligence it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the determination of negligence is 
finally decided by a lay jury. For example, the 
manner in which a football coach teaches funda- 
mentals, the grade levels of activities, the method 
of teaching a tumbling stunt, or any phase of the 
teaching procedure within the field may be sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the lay jury. What would 
seem obviously an approved method of teaching 
some activity within physical education to the 
trained teacher might be considered a hazardous 
way of teaching by a layman. 

There seems to exist a feeling among teachers 
that the written consent of parents for students 
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to participate in activities within the schools law- 
fully relieves them of any liability for accidents 
to students while participating in the activity. 
This is a false assumption for in view of the law 
of negligence the teacher is never relieved of 
chances for liable action. It is always wise to 
have the written consent of parents for students 
to participate in any type of special activities. Yet, 
insofar as liability for student accidents is con- 
cerned, the written consent of parents for students 
to participate provides only a psychological ad- 
vantage in case of injury to a student. 

It has been proposed as a reform within this 
field that the states enact legislation which will 
permit boards of education to be held liable for 
school accidents. This will immediately require 
that boards of education take steps to protect the 
school funds against liability for accidents. One 
way in which this is proposed is through school 
liability insurance. At the present time only a few 
states have taken any steps in this direction. Until 
such time as there is a reform movement carried 
out to change the situation, teachers in health and 
physical education and others in the school are 
placed in a position of being held liable for acci- 
dents due to negligence which in some cases would 
he considered negligence on the part of the lay 
jury but certainly not insofar as those trained in 
the conduction of schools is concerned. 

Another suggested method of reform is for states 
to pass legislation authorizing schools to purchase 
liability insurance for pupils. At the present time 
Tennessee and Alabama have laws permitting types 
of liability insurance for pupils. A few states, 
namely, Colorado, Florida, Minnesota, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, and North 
Carolina’ have state legislation empowering local 
boards of education to purchase liability insurance 
covering pupil transportation. 

In that teachers of physical education, athletics, 
and recreation are more likely to be involved in 
liability suits for accidents to students due to 
alleged negligence they should perhaps take the 
lead in a movement to bring about reform within 
the field. 


There is no question but that the trend in modern 
life is for the cost of accidents to be spread over 
groups within society. There will be a greater and 
greater tendency for the general public to ask 
“Who is going to pay for the accident?”, regard- 
less of whether it is in the schools or in other places. 
Physical education teachers should move forward 
and attempt to bring about desirable changes before 
the condition becomes acute. Otherwise, there will 
be an ever growing tendency on the part of school 
teachers to restrict certain phases of their programs 
due to the underlying fear that an accident may 
occur in which they may be held financially liable 
by a lay jury. 





THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION ON THE PERSONALITY* 


WALTER S. KNOX 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
El Paso Public Schools, El Paso, Texas 


Since a review of the literature reveals consid- 
erable difference in the terminology, if not in the 
fundamental concepts, as to what constitutes per- 
sonality, it seems necessary to attempt a definition 
or, at least, to indicate the concepts that seem most 
adaptable to this paper. A few concepts are pre- 
sented for the purpose of selecting some common 
elements for further discussion. 


Melvin! defines personality as ‘That unified 
phenomenon which we attribute to human beings 
in virtue of their existence.”’ 


Sadler? suggests that “Building personality in- 
volves: (a) the thinking process (b) feeling tend- 
encies (c) the acting process or motor responses 
to thought and feeling.” 


According to Wallin,* “Wholesome personality 
has a well balanced adjustment of instincts, im- 
pulses and desires in harmony with approved social 
goals.” 

Tausek* states, “Character is all that we do and 
are and personality is all that we appear to be and 
appear to do. Personality is the expression of 
human character.” 

Stoddard and Wellman’ describe the wholesome 
personality thus, “The objective, well-balanced per- 
sonality would be expected to blame himself and 
to seek socially-approved remedies for his mistakes 
and deficiencies, while the neurotic type would do 
everything possible to avoid and escape such re- 
sponsibilities.”’ 

According to Schwab and Veeder® ‘Personality 
may be looked upon as a quality representing the 
reaction of one individual to the environment which 
is not repeated in the case of any other.” 

Haggard and Fry’ divide personality into the 
following basic elements: (1) Physique; (2) Im- 
pulse or driving force; (3) Intelligence; (4) Tem- 
perament; (5) Ego. 

Morgan® defines personality as ‘Typical char- 
acteristic forms of expression of an individual . . . 
his behavior.’’ He states also, “The well-adjusted 
person should have a healthy body, normally ac- 
curate sense organs, balanced perception, a good 
memory, sound judgment, rational associations, 
emotional balance, and motor control: but in addi- 
tion, he must have an harmonious coordination, or 
integration of all phases of his being.” 

It must be recognized that character and per- 
sonality have some elements in common. Some 
popular writers use the terms almost synonymously. 
We shall try to limit this discussion to those traits 
referred to or implied in the above definitions of 


Reprinted from El Paso Schools Standard. 
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personality and eliminate from this discussion any 
traits that are primarily ethical or moral. 

The adolescent is emerging from childhood and 
beginning his struggle toward adjustment in a world 
made by adults and for adults. His personality is 
undergoing a real change and frequently this 
change is accompanied by considerable stress which 
makes it difficult for him to secure a balanced em- 
phasis on the various elements that go into the 
makeup of his personality. Therefore any aids or 
guides that can be provided for personality develop- 
ment will be particularly pertinent for the adoles- 
cent. 

Since delinquency very often has a mental hy- 
giene angle or a history of personality maladjust- 
ment certain researches in this field may have a 
direct relationship to this discussion. 

Ackerton® in a study of the personality adjust- 
ment of 5,000 delinquent children in Chicago be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 18 found the most common 
traits to be: (1) Seclusiveness; (2) Inferiority feel- 
ing; (3) Day-dreaming; (4) Hatred; (5) Jeal- 
ousy; (6) Boastfulness; (7) Inefficiency in work 
or play. 

Moore!” in a study of delinquent boys of Cali- 
fornia found that the average problem boy is below 
the average for normal boys in athletic activities 
and has less emotional balance. 

Murray!! compared 300 boys in the State School 
for Boys at Whittier, California, with a similar 
group in a public high school and found that: 

(1) High school boys knew more about sports 

than the State School boys. 

(2) High school boys were superior to the State 
School boys in sport skills but not in 
strength. 

(3) Boys of the State School were heavier by 
3.8 pounds. 


Latarjet'2 reports an experiment conducted in 
Lyons, France. “The most puny and retired pupils 
were placed in a special class. Two of the usual 
six hours for academic subjects were spent in physi- 
cal education activities. At the end of three months 
not only did the children show an improvement in 
physique, but surprising intellectual progress, mem- 
ory, attention and character. 

Dimock'* reporting the results of behavior 
changes in boys at a summer camp where the pro- 
gram of activities is closely related to physical edu- 
cation shows the greatest amount of change in 
boys in: 

(1) Volunteering for service inconspicuously. 

(2) Assuming leadership in the group. 

(3) Shouldering responsibility. 
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(4) Meeting misfortune effectively. 
(5) Showing self-control. 


The parents indicated that they had improved in: 


(1) Self-confidence. 

(2) Courtesy. 

(3) Response to parental suggestion. 

(4) Consideration for the welfare of others. 

Since experimentation in this field is only just 
beginning and at present is very limited it will be 
necessary to take somewhat of a philosophical ap- 
proach and buttress our postulates with professional 
opinion in so far as possible. 

By considering the elements of personality as 
suggested by Haggard and Fry’ and supplemented 
by those of Morgan* we shall attempt to show the 
direct relationship of physical education to the 
following: 

(1) Physique—the healthy body. 

(2) Impulse or driving force—initiative. 

(3) Intelligence—association, memory, 

ment, 

(4) Temperament—emotional balance. 

(5) Ego—self-confidence, skills, motor control, 

social adjustment. 


The influence of physical education on the de- 
velopment of the healthy body is so obvious as to 
need little support here. The concept of the separa- 
tion of the individual into the physical and the 
mental or the mind and body as two separate enti- 
ties is no longer accepted by some of the leading 
psychologists. Mind and body is recognized as a 
complete unity. The interpretative function of the 
whole human being responds to a pin prick, etc.: 
some parts may respond more than others, but 
all will respond. 

Terhune'* lists the physical factors in maladjust- 
ment as: personal appearance, weight, strength, 
glandular functions, and general physical fitness. 
He says: 

“People who are handicapped through lack 
of strength are also physically at a disadvan- 
tage due to their inability to take part in a 
great many interests of their associates.” 

The person who is well developed physically has 
a greater feeling of confidence or morale. 

The high school program for girls was greatly 
motivated in Brookline, Massachusetts, when it was 
shown that physical education made the girls much 
better looking! 

The relation of physique to personality adjust- 
ment at this period assumes greater significance 
when we realize that adolescence is the period of 
greatest muscular growth. 

The impulse or driving force is very closely re- 
lated to organic health. Exercise of the skeletal 
muscles is the only means by which organic vigor 
can be developed according to Williams.'* En- 
thusiasm, initiative and creative energy are by- 
products of organic and glandular health. 

The modern physical education program with its 
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judg- 


emotional life leads to 


complicated sport skills and team strategy offers 
many opportunities for training the intellect. 
Mason and Mitchell'® suggest that memory de- 
velops best when exercised in connection with the 
things that the child is most interested in. Since 
the play activities or the physical education pro- 
gram are of great interest to the normal adolescent 
boy they may be a more active force in his educa- 
tion and personality development than the more 
academic subjects. Imagination, reason and judg- 
ment are important attributes of intelligence that 
are involved in many of our play activities. The 
ability to think quickly under stress which is so 
necessary to successful competition in sports may 
be an important attribute in other spheres of life. 

Emotional balance seems to be one of the most 
difficult phases of personality to achieve. We find 
a large number of people at both extremes, on one 
hand, those who have so subdued their emotions 
that they have lost the capacity to feel deeply the 
finer sentiments of life, and on the other those 
people who “carry their feelings on their coat 
sleeves” and spend a good part of their lives in a 
disturbed emotional state. Much of this may be a 
carry-over from the unstable emotional period that 
is often characteristic of adolescence. The person 
is truly alive to the degree in which he or she has 
the capacity to feel or appreciate the various rela- 
tionships and experience of life. Vivid personalities 
have a rich emotional capacity and are interesting 
companions when the emotions are controlled and 
properly directed but all too often the undirected 
serious disturbance and 
personality conflict. ‘Emotions are like spirited 
horses, to be trained and directed but never com- 
pletely subdued,” according to Kirkpatrick and 
Huettner.'? 

If we are to teach proper control and direction of 
emotions it must be done in situations where such 
emotions are present such as we find in play and 
games. In play we find the range in emotion from 
the pleasant interest in the friendly game to the 
almost hysterical intensity of inter-school games. 
No claim is to be made here that the physical edu- 
cation program has succeeded in providing ade- 
quate training of the emotions but there is definite 
evidence that it has been helpful in teaching emo- 
tional control in many situations and has provided 
an outlet for many of the normal emotions of 
youth. There is evidence that the opportunity to 
“blow off steam” in vigorous and exciting play has 
a stabilizing effect on the adolescent boy. The 
adrenalin secreted because of the various stresses 
and emotions of daily life is oxydized by the vigor- 
ous muscle activity of play allowing a release in 
tension and complete relaxation. Atkinson'® states, 
“Psychologists seem agreed that the most normal 
sublimation for pent-up emotion is through physi- 
cal exercise. It is infinitely better that this should 
come through play and games, which can provide 
a socializing value, rather than through tantrums 
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which, even if relatively harmless, are at best 
purely individualistic.” 

The human ego seems to be the source of much 
personality difficulty generally and particularly 
with the adolescent. The feeling of inferiority 
seems to be almost universal and some of the efforts 
(many of them may be unconscious mechanisms) 
to achieve social and self-esteem defeat the very 
goal for which the individual is striving. For ex- 
ample the boy feels inadequate physically and 
socially and tries to talk himself into the esteem 
of the group by boasting and only serves to fur- 
ther alienate himself from the group. From early 
childhood on, physical education and play can aid 
greatly in developing self-confidence and social ad- 
justment. The child’s first attempt to gain recogni- 
tion is through the physical. Any parent is familiar 
with the child’s frequent, “Watch what I can do, 
Mother.” As the child grows older his efforts to 
gain approval through the physical become more 
subtle but they are prominent up to and during 
adult life. The boy who acquires game and sport 
skills and ability to do stunts and has good motor 
control is immediately established with the group, 
other things being equal. The shy, self-conscious 
boy is almost invariably physically illiterate and 
below normal in strength. It is doubtful if any 
other phase of the educational program is quite as 
effective in teaching social adjustment of the abil- 
ity to get along with the group as physical edu- 
cation. 

Atkinson!* states “Play is our greatest ally in 
helping the personality that is becoming ingrowing, 
to become outgrowing in its interests, desires and 
responses. Group games create enthusiasm and 
interests that leave no time for introspection. ‘The 
introvert learns many responses in games that 
help him project his attention beyond himself. 

Burnham!® states, “The integrated personality 
can*be preserved and developed by attentive co- 
ordinated activity. Examples of such activity are 
familiar wherever people play. . . . The merit of 
physical education is that in sports the reactions 
of a divided personality are punished quickly and 
obviously. The runner who looks back usually gets 
beat, fear must be eliminated if one is to learn to 
swim, to box or to perform on the apparatus, for 
lack of confidence inhibits the acquisition of skills. 
The penalty for disintegrated response is likely to 
be swift. In golf a moment of anger is likely to 
mean loss of a stroke. Thus a divided personality 
spells failure, and an integrated personality is a 
prime condition of success.” 


One of the first therapies used on psychopathic 
patients is to teach them to play. After studying 
the effects of physical education on mental patients 
Davis?° states, “Instead of allowing the patient to 
stand in open opposition to society, play gradually 
leads him into more responsible relationships with 
it, so he can learn something of himself, and help 
in the reintegration of his own personality.” 


Biologically the child gets the first feelings of 
inferiority from the physical helplessness of the 
human infant. Therefore it is both logical and 
biological to teach self-confidence first through 
physical activities. A well coordinated physical 
body and game skills are very important factors in 
wholesome personality adjustment. 

While the program of physical education offers 
one of the best opportunities to develop self-con- 
fidence it can, if not properly handled, be very 
destructive to one’s ego. Inequality of competition 
where there is too great a variation of strength or 
skill can be very destructive to self-confidence. To 
be always on the losing side is just as bad as to be 
always on the winning side. The normal personal- 
ity must learn to react in a wholesome fashion to 
both success and failure. Physical educators or 
coaches are going to have.to account for some un- 
wholesome attitudes toward winning, namely, the 
attitude that the game that is lost represents com- 
plete failure. Boyd?! states: 


“Competition should have no element of jeal- 
ousy, envy, hatred or unfairness; it is a process 
of abetting one another in progressively greater 
achievements in individual effort and in coopera- 
tive group interaction, in which winning is not the 
chief source of enjoyment, but only an incident, 
though an important one, in that it marks the final 
step in the solution of the problem. Overemphasis 
on winning tends to divert interest from the solu- 
tion of the problem itself and to make those extra- 
neous factors, cheering, publicity, etc., the chief 
objective of play.” 

While it would be a little difficult for the child 
to understand the philosophy stated above if stated 
in those words, it is not difficult to teach a more 
objective attitude toward the game and toward 
winning and losing. A wholesome attitude toward 
victory and defeat or success and failure is a very 
important factor in normal personality develop- 
ment. Failure or defeat tends naturally to discour- 
age the child. What should be the child’s reaction 
to failure? Perhaps the best illustration is to try 
to develop a concept of the large aspects of life 
or the game, i.e., the tennis player strikes the ball 
into the net, he failed that time but it was not 
because he is unable to hit the ball into the court, 
for he does hit the ball into the court on the next 
play. Failure should be thought of in most in- 
stances as not representing what one is able to do 
but what one did on a certain occasion. 

The public must be re-educated as to the place 
and value of athletics in our educational program 
and to realize that the season has not been a failure 
simply because a few games were lost, that the 
sport is worthwhile in itself regardless of the wins, 
and that losing a few games may increase its edu- 
cational value to the participants. 

Another common practice to some physical edu- 
cation classes is to have two leaders choose sides. 
Naturally the timid and unskilled players who 
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already have a great feeling of inferiority are the 
very last ones to be selected and the experience 
humiliates them and makes them feel even more 
inferior. The relay or other type of game that 
eliminates all the poor players early in the game is 
also very poor mental hygiene. The physical educa- 
tion class that is to be a constructive force in whole- 
some personality development or mental hygiene 
must give attention to such items. 

It must be recognized that we may teach emo- 
tional control, self-confidence, sportsmanship, etc., 
in certain game situations and yet find that there 
is little transfer to other phases of life. This may 
be due to the fact that to the individual the situa- 
tions appeared unrelated or that the learning was 
conditioned entirely in terms of the tennis match 
or football game. Psychology tells us that there 
may be a definite transfer of learning in so far as 
the situations have identical elements. But if this 
transfer is to be made by the individual it will 
necessitate a modification of teaching methods to 
include teaching the pupil to generalize at the time 
learning takes place. For example, he must be 
shown that while it is good sportsmanship to accept 
the decisions of the referee without “beefing” it can 
also be good sportsmanship to accept the enforce- 
ment of rules by parents or other teachers with 
good grace. 


SUMMARY 


Physical Education has a very important contri- 
bution to make to the development of personality 
as shown by professional opinion, related researches 
and by analysis of its specific contribution to: (1) 
Health-Physique; (2) Impulse-Initiative; (3) In- 
telligence-Judgment; (4) Temperament-Emotional 
balance; (5) Ego - Self - confidence - Motor skills- 
Social adjustment, which constitute personality ac- 
cording to Haggard and Fry* and Morgan.® 

In conclusion it should be stated that certain 
general standards must be maintained if the physi- 
cal education program is to make the greatest pos- 
sible contribution to the development of wholesome 
personality. The following general standards are 
recommended: 


I The Program 


1. An extensive program for all rather than 
an intensive program for a few. No school 
should have inter-school team school com- 
petition until they have first provided a 
complete program for all. 

2. The program must be adapted to individ- 
ual needs and differences, i.e., sex, age, 
size, strength, skill, etc. 

3. The emphasis should be primarily on in- 
struction with definite progression from 
grade to grade. 

4. Eliminate state championships for boys 

and inter-school competition for girls. 

Emphasize recreational or carry-over ac- 

tivities. 
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Il Time allotment—one hour daily in elementary 
and high schools. 

III Adequate facilities indoor and outdoor to ac- 
commodate classes and activities. (A class 
limit of 35 pupils.) 

IV Qualified teachers—State certification 
1. Education—a minimum of 24 hours in 

physical education with degree. 
2. Character above reproach. 
3. A well-adjusted personality. 


May we give more attention to the health of 
mind and body by providing the program, the 
facilities, and the character and quality of leader- 
ship to that we may more nearly approach the 
objective of a sound mind in a sound body for all. 
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BOWLING ’EM OVER 


VINCENT FARRELL 
Recreation Director, West Side High School 
Instructor in Athletics, Panzer College 


If you are one of the many recreationites search- 
ing for an all-round competitive sport that every 
man, woman and. child can enjoy and gain many 
benefits from, without long years of practice, drill 
and costly equipment, I recommend to you one of 
the most popular and appealing indoor amuse- 
ments—bowling. Many millions of folks of assorted 
sizes, shapes and ages have already taken to this 
simple pastime that merely required that you walk 
into the nearest alley, take off your coat, grab a 
big round mineralite from the rack and start pound- 
ing it down the sixty-odd foot mapleways. 

The growth and progress in this game in the 
past decade has been amazing. Many authorities 
have traced this boom to the fact that it was about 
ten years ago that the fair sex began to recognize 
the pleasures and benefits of this pastime. Sport 
statisticians tell us that today, over 3,000,000 fe- 
males have gone for bowling in a big way, joining 
the already large army of 12,000,000 male keglers, 
who have found this game “right up their alley”. 
Because of this fact, one might think that bowling 
is a comparatively new activity, but such is not 
the case. The beginning of this game is traced back 
to early civilization. 

BOWLING’S BEGINNING 

Sport historians tell us that there was a form of 
bowling that originated in Northern Italy during 
Caesar’s time, known now as Bocci. This activity 
is still popular among folks of Italian origin. Of 
historical interest, too, were the findings of Dr. 
Malcolm Rogers, head curator of the San Diego 
museum, who discovered in his research work that 
the Polynesians had a game in which small ellipti- 
cal balls were used. Bowling as we now know it is 
an outgrowth of the Dutch creation “nine pins’, 
a favorite pastime in Holland, that was played by 
the nobility on privately owned courts as early as 
1200 A.D. Sir Francis Drake, one of the early 
enthusiasts of the game, so enjoyed “Lawne 
Bowls”, the story goes, that he refused to interrupt 
his game even though the Spanish Armada was 
sighted off the English Coast. Said Sir Francis 
“There is time enough to win this game and beat 
the Spaniards, too!”” The sport was first introduced 
into America by the early Dutch settlers in 1623. 
Washington Irving in his writings (Rip Van 
Winkle) makes reference to the amphitheater in 
the Catskill Mountains where a “company of odd- 
looking personages were playing at nine-pins’”’. Be- 
cause of the activities of gamblers the game of 
‘“nine-pins” was banned by various state legisla- 
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tures in New England. New York was soon to 
follow. It looked as if the death knell had been 
sounded. Then some smart fellow added a tenth 
pin to the Puritan banned game thus beating the 
law and originating a new game from which our 
modern bowling developed. 

It was in 1895 that a group of sportsmen headed 
by Thomas Curtin met in New York City and 
created the American Bowling Congress. To this 
organization must be given the credit for reclaiming 
this activity, for by their pioneer efforts they helped 
to clean up the undesirable conditions. They also 
standardized equipment and rules governing play. 
The first National Championship Tournament was 
held under the jurisdiction of this organization in 
1901. 

STREAMLINED STRIKES AND SPARES 

Thirty years ago “kegeling” was still located in 
cellars and dank dungeons that reeked of alcohol 
and tobacco and the sport was not listed among the 
socially accepted recreational activities. All that 
is changed today. The modern alley owners have 
taken their establishments out of the basement and 
have made a modernized air-conditioned academy 
out of them. One finds these well-lit emporiums 
ready to cater to one’s every comfort. In Florida, 
and other vacation spots, alleys built out-of- 
doors have become popular with those who like 
sunshine and cool breezes with their exercise. 
Today a ten-year-old boy meets his grandmother 
at the recreation center, and husbands and wives 
enjoy together an evening of battling the pins in- 
stead of each other. Industrial and commercial 
concerns have discovered that bowling besides being 
a grand activity is an excellent means of improving 
personnel relations as well. Reports show too that 
churches, clubs, fraternities, schools, professional 
groups, and numerous other organizations have 
established teams and leagues that meet regularly 
on the edge-grained woodways. 

HEALTH’S HELPER 

Health experts tell us that bowling is one of 
those paradoxical exercises which reduces or de- 
velops as individual needs demand. It makes or 
keeps the body streamlined, gives a youthful ap- 
pearance and puts a twinkle in the eyes. It im- 
proves posture and poise, and encourages grace- 
fulness. 

So if you desire “striking” beauty and appear- 
ance plus better ‘figure’ contours, I urge you to 
become absorbed in this game that will soon have 
you “BOWLING ’EM OVER.” 
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THE PLACE OF ATHLETICS IN THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM* 


ERNEST Y. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Department of Physical Education 
Huntington Park High School, Huntington Park, California 


When father Jahn conceived the idea of a physi- 
cal education program for the German people he 
adopted as his motto, “Frisch, Frei, Froelich, 
Fromme.” Translated literally this meant, free, 
cheerful, intelligent, dependable or good. Physical 
strength was not the primary interest, but to be 
weak was to be forever at the mercy of all men, 
hence strength and freedom were linked together 
by Jahn and his followers as something desirable 
for all human beings. Cheerfulness meant mental 
health, a sane outlook on this world and its affairs. 
Intelligence meant the utmost development of the 
natural mental endowment that is the heritage of 
all human beings. Dependability meant to him that 
human trait that in modern times might be called 
morality. 

When Jahn took his boys to the great open 
spaces outside Berlin his gymnastic lesson was a 
combination of the most informal type of work, of 
songs, of games and of inspirational talks. But 
Jahn’s ideals and purposes were never realized in 
the national life of Imperialistic Germany. Al- 
though he helped create a nation out of the strug- 
gling and warring principalities he was eventually 
thrown in prison there to see his liberal principles 
thwarted by the reactionary tactics of a landed 
aristocracy. The program as originated by Father 
Jahn was changed. Instead of freedom and joy as 
the philosophy, the type of exercises became more 
formal and came to reflect the militaristic aims and 
ideals of the men at the head of the German gov- 
ernment. As time passed the drills and exercises 
became regimented, the people became regimented 
and Germany developed the war machine of 1914. 

After the war Seward Staley travelling through 
Germany in 1922, noticed and commented upon 
the remarkable growth of physical education in 
that country. This revival accented the items of 
games and the freedom of choice of activities, the 
old ideals of Father Jahn. With this philosophy 
behind this revival of physical education, Germany 
was taking its young men and young women, mal- 
nourished at infancy, impaired in health and defi- 
cient in physique and was building again a nation 
of healthy vigorous people. Youth camps were 
springing up, new stadia were being built and 
games of various kinds were being encouraged. 

With the advent of National Socialism came a 
different philosophy of education and a different 


* Presented at the State Convention of The Health, 
Physical Education and Recreational Association of 
California, Fresno, California, April 5, 1941. 
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program of physical education. Now instead of a 
philosophy of “Frisch, Frei, Froelich, and Fromme” 
we find the underlying objectives to be “Blut, 
Boden, Stalle, and Wille’—blood, soil, steel, and 
will. No longer was there any place for fair play, 
gentleness, or sportsmanship. Gone was the free- 
dom of choice of activity. The physical education 
program was still building healthy bodies but it 
was a greatly restricted program, one in which the 
personal desires were not taken into consideration, 
the drives were all external and Germany goose- 
stepped her way into her present position. 

On the other side of the Maginot line lay what 
used to be France. The French attitude toward 
physical education was one of apathy. A well 
turned physique unless it was feminine meant little 
to them. The culture of France was more aesthetic. 
Competition meant little and exercise for the pur- 
pose of building for health, less. Physical educa- 
tion for Firemen? yes. For the Army? surely. But 
the spirit generated in the common people was not 
conducive to the Spartan qualities required in a 
nation of a physically prepared people. The results 
of this philosophy are apparent in France today. 

England has always been noted for its attitude 
toward games. Everybody takes part, the playing 
is the thing. A rather trite statement we have often 
heard is that the last world war was won on the 
football fields of Eton and Rugby, and on the 
commons, the playing fields of England. 


Since world war Number I physical education 
in the United States has gone forward in leaps and 
bounds. It behooves us to proceed carefully. We 
must have a program of balance. There are some 
who believe that physical education should be a 
matter of exercises and drills. C. S. Berry wrote 
in 1933, “We have a sound, scientific foundation 
for a more broad and more vital conception of 
physical education, development of the mind 
through the development of the body, rather than 
merely development of the body as an end in itself. 
We are just beginning to perceive the possibilities 
of games and sports as a means to the development 
of those mental habits which are of such vital im- 
portance in an age of cooperation. In games, sports, 
folk dancing, etc., the teachers of physical educa- 
tion are now aiming at the development of mental 
states but in the physical drills and exercises of 
the classroom and gymnasium the chief aim seems 
to be the maintenance or improvement of health.” 
Let us remember however that there is an evil of 
the danger of the physical education program be- 
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coming entirely a program centered altogether in 
interscholastic athletics. In the past few years 
athletic contests have come to mean in too many 
places the ultimate objective of the physical educa- 
tion program. Athletes have been made to feel 
that they are a privileged group and that the school 
exists in order that they might be able to perform 
on the gridiron, in the gymnasium and on the 
various playing fields. They should instead be 
made to understand that it is a real privilege for 
them to compete for their schools. Many of our 
finest forms of play have been so over-organized 
that the spirit has been killed. Interscholastic 
athletics are and should be an integral part of the 
general physical education program. They should 
not exist as separate activities. Acceptance of the 
narrow view that gymnasium work is physical edu- 
cation and that football, basketball, baseball, track, 
etc., are athletics limits the physical education pro- 
gram and endangers the educational benefits to be 
derived therefrom. 

No modern program in physical education can 
be said to be complete nor can it be designed to 
meet the needs of students unless it fosters a pro- 
gram of sports. All phases of athletics, intramural 
or interscholastic are to be considered as aspects of 
physical education. Youth brought up in demo- 
cratic ideals prefer sports to formal gymnastics, 
and therefore athletics should comprise a large part 
of the program. Inversely then the athletic pro- 
gram should contribute to the promotion of demo- 
cratic ideals. Although intramural sports come 
closest to the ideal of athletics for the sake of the 
game, interscholastic games still continue to hold 
the major interest. The two should work harmo- 
niously for a common end for each has an impor- 
tant place in the school and should be indispensable 
to the other. 

It is a truism that nothing mortal is permanent. 
But in the sense that we consider permanence, 
it seems safe to say that competition will be as 
nearly permanent in American life and tradition as 








anything that we have. When we take competition 
out of business, out of our individual achievements, 
out of our very lives we will indeed cease to be 
Americans in the generally accepted sense of the 
word. Regimentation has not progressed to any 
extent in those countries whose people engage in 
competitive athletics. 

However we must keep in mind the purpose of 
these games and activities we must remember that 
first these activities are for the purpose of building 
healthful vigorous people. The fact that the person 
participates is the first item of importance. The 
attitudes the person takes into the activity is of 
equal concern. We must incorporate wholesome 
attitudes into our teaching so that we are truly 
builders of men. I am reminded of a story told by 
Dr. Ballentyne Henley. A business man came 
home one evening and as was his custom sat down 
to read the evening paper. His young daughter 
persisted in asking him question after question until 
he decided that the only way in which he could get 
a little relaxation would be to find something for 
her to do. On the page of the paper was a large 
map of the globe such as we see now with the latest 
divisions of the lands blocked out according to the 
latest war developments. So he thought if he would 
tear out this map and tear that part into more 
pieces his daughter would be kept busy for a time 
at least in piecing it together. This the man did 
and settled back for what he thought would be at 
least a half-hour’s quiet. Much to his surprise his 
daughter informed him in about five minutes that 
the puzzle was completed. As he observed that the 
child had finished her task correctly he was very 
much amazed as he knew she had never seen that 
particular map he asked her how she was able to 
finish it in so short a time. That was easy said the 
little girl, as you were tearing out the map I noticed 
that on the other side of the page was a picture of 
a man so I just put the man together. I feel that 
if we, too, just put men together the world will 
come out all right. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL DECATHLON CONTEST 


ALVIN ROMEISER 
Emmerich Manual Training High School 
“Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Decathlon Contest outlined in this article 
has been used successfully at Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, for 
twenty-eight consecutive semesters. The first con- 
test was conducted as an experiment with a small 
class of about forty tenth grade boys in May, 1926. 
It proved so successful that the next year it was 
tried in all physical education classes for boys. The 
number of boys in the eight classes ranged from 
fifty to eighty. Since 1927, the contest has be- 
come a standard semester event. Throughout the 
article are methods of procedure which may sug- 
gest ideas useful in other situations. 

The Decathlon Contest was introduced because 
of two outstanding reasons. First, it was felt that 
every boy should experience participation in some 
form of competition in which his own individual 
initiative, ambition and effort counted most. In 
view of the lack of outdoor facilities, lack of suf- 
ficient intramural competition, and the size of the 
regular physical education classes, eighty per cent 
of the boys never really experienced actual com- 
petition in physical education activities. 

Secondly, neither the boys nor the instructors 
were satisfied with the basis for determining marks 
in physical education. It was evident that an ob- 
jective method of arriving at a mark was needed in 
addition to other methods being employed. The 
thought of a 1000 point Decathlon Contest was ob- 
tained from the standard Decathlon event used in 
the Olympic Games. Why not institute a modified 
event of this kind in the high school physical edu- 
cation classes? The boys were questioned and suf- 
ficient interest was manifested to warrant working 
on the idea. 

Naturally, a number of problems arose which 
had to be met. How could ten activities be satis- 
factorily scored in a gymnasium 52’ x 84’ in four 
or five days, with classes numbering from fifty to 
eighty? Could the high jump, the running broad 
jump, the shot put and a shuttle block race (po- 
tato) be included? What procedure would be best 
in grading stunts and tumbling and exercises on the 
parallel bar, horizontal bar, side horse and vaulting 
buck? Should pull-ups or rope and pole climbing 
for time be included? What type of an accuracy 
event should be used? What about the normal 
little fellow competing against the normal tall boy? 
Should a handicap or grouping system be used to 
equalize this physical difference? How could the 
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grading of this contest be simplified and still be a 
fairly accurate measure of all the boys? 

In selecting the various events to be used in this 
contest we had to consider the following: facilities 
included one gymnasium 52’ x 84’; there were no 
outdoor facilities; equipment included the regular 
indoor gymnasium equipment found in average sit- 
uations; two full-time teachers of physical educa- 
tion were available; classes ranged from fifty to 
eighty; actual instructional time in each class 
period, with time deducted for dressing and shower- 
ing, was twenty minutes; four periods were set 
aside for the contest. 

The criteria considered in the selection of the 
events were the following: 


EVENTS SHOULD BE: 
1. vigorous, strenuous, large-muscle, skill-activ- 

ity type 

adaptable to the facilities 

enjoyable to the majority of participants 

varied—covering a wide range of activities 

definitely measurable 

quickly and accurately graded or measured 

simple enough so that student assistants can 

be used 

safe—in order to avoid accidents 

of equal opportunity for all boys consider- 

ing age, height and weight 

10. influential in motivating the regular program 

11. arranged so that pupils can compare prog- 
ress 

12. graded—so that the average of all classes 
will approximate a normal distribution 

13. adjustable to the abnormal boy 

14. adjustable to the difference in experience 
and adolescent growth of boys in P-E. I, II, 
III and IV, using the same point scale for 
all classes. 


NAN WN 
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Taking these items and criteria into considera- 
tion caused a delay of about one school year. One 
idea after another was discarded before a satis- 
factory solution to all of them was found. The 
present contest seems to fulfill the criteria men- 
tioned above satisfactorily. Throughout the years 
changes were made in order to correct injustices 
and to add to the efficiency of the organization and 
administration of the contest. During the past two 
or three years practically no changes have been 
necessary. 
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Events oF DECATHLON. The final selection of 
events has been used without change for the last 
three or four contests: 


accuracy throw 

8,9 and 10. A series of stunts on the paral- 
lel bar, horizontal bar, side horse, vaulting 
buck and tumbling mat. 


1. the running high jump 

2. the 500-foot shuttle block race (potato race) 
3. the leap hop jump 

4. pull-ups 

5. push-ups 

6. 

a 


It might be well to note that the above events 
include a variety of strenuous large-muscle skill ac- 
tivities adaptable to most normal ninth and tenth 
grade boys. A high jump, broad jump, shuttle run, 
pulling event, pushing event, an accuracy throw 
and forty assorted stunts involving numerous and 
varied kinds and degrees of strength, skill and ac- 
tivity make up an excellent combination, consider- 
ing that the contest is conducted indoors entirely, 
for from 400 to 500 boys in seven eighty-minute 
contests (four periods of twenty minutes each), in 
a relatively small gymnasium, by two physical edu- 
cation teachers and a few pupil assistants. 

CONDUCTING THE EVENTS 

RUNNING HicH Jump. Seventy to eighty boys 
can be marked in twenty to thirty minutes by two 
instructors. During two or more practice periods 
preceding the marking, the boys find out approxi- 
mately how high they can jump. On the day of 
marking, the pupils place their score cards in a con- 
venient place on the far side of the jumping stand- 
ards. Two sets of standards are used with one in- 
structor at each set of standards. 

The starting height depends on whether a P.E. 
I, II, III or IV class is being marked. For example, 
a PE. I class is divided into jumpers who can jump 
four feet or higher, and jumpers who ordinarily 
cannot jump four feet. One group starts with the 
standards set at 3’10”, while the other group starts 
at 36”. Those jumpers who cannot jump 3’6” in 
three trials are given a performance ranging from 
3’ to 3’4”, depending on the scorer’s estimate of 
the individual’s ability. Those jumpers starting at 
3’10” and failing in three trials are sent back to the 
3’6” standards. This preliminary selection takes 
about five minutes. 

Three trials at each height is now given. Boys 
who are “over” sit on the floor waiting for the 
others. When a boy misses at a height the scorer 
calls for his card. The boy hands the scorer his 
card and lines up ready for his second trial. After 
all first trials have been taken the scorer calls 
the boys who have missed. If the boy “makes” the 
height on his second trial he is given his card which 
is again placed on the floor. If he misses the sec- 
ond trial he lines up for his third and last trial. 


If the boy misses on his third trial the scorer marks 
the height in the Tr. (trial) column of the score 
card and keeps the card. 

The boy gets the height he missed since his prac- 
tice opportunities were limited. Points for the trial 
jump, plus the handicap, equals the T. Pts., or 
Total Points. (See sample score card.) 


500-root SHUTTLE BLock Race (Potato Race). 
This event consists of ten fifty-foot dashes; ten 
quick starts and ten quick stops. This makes the 
race a good test of speed, skill in starting and 
stopping, and endurance. 

Boys select partners or opponents of about their 
own speed. Two boys run at a time, carrying five 
two-inch square wooden blocks, one at a time. 
Each block must be dropped, not pitched or thrown, 
into the basket provided. A penalty of one second 
(equal to ten points) is added to the time elapsed 
for every block pitched or thrown instead of 
dropped. 

An instructor times the boys individually with 
two stop watches and records the elapsed time in 
seconds and tenths of seconds in the Tr. (trial) 
column. Each tenth of a second equals one point. 
Points for the trial, plus the handicap, equals the 
T. Pts. or Total Points. (See sample card.) The 
next runners, who are lined up at the basket, pick 
up the blocks, run to the starting line, place the 
blocks on the line and are ready to be timed within 
ten seconds after the finish of the previous race. 
With this procedure at least two boys are timed 
every minute. 


Leap Hop Jump. A starting line is marked “toe 
this line.” Foot and one-half foot marks are 
painted or marked on one of the two-inch basket- 
ball court lines. The scorer records the distance to 
the closest foot or one-half foot mark in the Tr. 
(trial) column on the score card. Two fair trials 
are given. Points for the trial, plus the handicap, 
equals the T. Pts. or Total Points. (See sample 
score card.) 


Putt-Ups. The pull-ups are performed on the 
horizontal bar (chinning bar) with the grip pre- 
ferred by the boy. The scorer sees that each boy 
extends his arm fully before each pull-up. He re- 
cords the number of pull-ups and points received 
from a chart. (See Point Scale for the Decathlon. ) 
Only one boy is tested at a time. 


Pusu-Ups. The push-ups are done on the floor 
(from a support lying frontways position). The 
boy must touch his chest to the floor with no other 
part of the body other than the toes and the hands 
touching the floor. The back is flat or slightly 
arched. Scorer records the number of push-ups and 
points received as in the pull-ups. Only one boy 
is tested at a time. 


Accuracy THrRow. Two targets 5’4” in diam- 
eter, painted on a piece of canvas 6’ x 6’, are hung 
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in front of mats placed in front of stall bars. The 
target is marked as follows: lines are two inches 
wide, spaces between lines are four inches wide. 
Spaces are numbered 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, beginning with 
the outer space. The two-inch lines represent the 
odd numbers, e.g., line between 6 and 8 counts as 
7 toward the score. 


The boy stands thirty feet from the target and 
throws with a sidearm or overarm motion, using a 
regulation hard (outdoor) baseball. Each boy is 
given ten throws. Scorer holds only one card at a 
time. The next thrower stands at the target and 
returns the ball to the thrower after each throw. 
Scorer does not start recording until after the 
thrower makes a throw of five points or better. 
He gives the boy credit for two wild throws and 
records the total of the ten best throws in the 
T. Pts. or Total Points column. 


APPARATUS AND TUMBLING StTuNTS. Each series 
of events was selected so that the average score of 
all P.E. IV classes approximated eighty points for 
each series. Several years of tests with many stunts 
were made before those listed below were finally 
selected. Notice that each stunt is graded accord- 
ing to its difficulty for the boys, proven by large 
numbers of tests made and records kept. For the 
first few years each boy was required to start with 
the first and easiest stunt and do as many as he 
could. However, when the marking time was cut 
from five to four days, each boy was given the 
opportunity of selecting the stunt he knew he could 
do fairly well and working up from there. This 
method saves time and is easier to record. It also 
encourages the boys to practice the more difficult 
stunts. 

All stunts are of the “pass or fail” variety. Ex- 
cellence of performance above a certain minimum 
would be too difficult for pupil assistants to score. 
If a boy does not perform a stunt fairly well in the 
estimation of the scorer he is given the score for 
the next lowest stunt he can perform. The follow- 
ing list of stunts needs no further explanation: 


Decathlon Horizontal Bar Exercise 


Pt. Value 
ee eer ee eer ee 40 
2. Knee swing up, crotch circle backward... 50 
3. Knee swing up, knee circle backward.... 55 
4. Hip pull up, crotch circle backward...... 60 
5. Hip pull up, knee circle backward....... 70 
6. Hip pull up, hip circle backward........ 75 
7. Hip pull up, double knee circle backward. 80 
8. Kip, hip circle, underswing dismount... . . 85 

9. Kip, hip circle, drop kip, underswing dis- 
POE ocs Sic iewiaie cmc Mel a eae the Sentara 90 

10. To No. 9, add hip circle forward then a 
free hip circle to stand................ 95 

11. Back kip, kip and free hip circle to a 
Se ist Son Sls dn 5 Kus nhs 6 a ha eaee we 100 
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Decathlon Parallel Bar Exercise 


I. PROG NaN ss oss cc heart een er 40 
2. Hip pull up at end of bars or monkey dis- 
PQs 5e0% bese s Oo ccs ls eae ee oalars 50 
3. Hip pull up, scissors backward.......... 55 
4. Roll forward, monkey dismount......... 60 
5. Roll backward to a straddle seat, then for- 
WEN re bison warm wrt aban a slass eran 65 
6. Add shoulder stand to No. 5........... 70 
7. Swingrise forward or backward......... 75 
8. Swingrise, swing to shoulder stand....... 80 
9. Upper arm kip, rear vault 14 turn....... 85 
10. Kip, swing to shoulder stand without in- 
er ee are 90 
11. Add swingrise and rear vault % turn in- 
Warthtor NOE... oh octet bea bees. 95 
12. Add swing to hand stand before a rear 
vault with 14 turn outward to No. 10.... 100 
Decathlon Horse and Buck Exercise 
I. Semsors: haekward.. coc. sceied.tckcae 50 
2: SOMSOES fenWatl Doo cee Se es 60 
So: SREP AROUTEH NONSGeo esc bess Sc 2 So 65 
4. Straddle vault, 14 turn (buck)......... 70 
5. Straddle vault, whole turn (buck)....... 75 
6. Rear vault: from ajfettits ...4. <2. cccdcs 80 
Fi: I 53508 ns F ean cee 85 
8. DOWD TEAR VAGIE ocosis oo bev eeebeeee 90 


Note: Mr. Romeiser or Mr. Bridgford will 
add from five to ten points for the side- 
ward scissors. 


Decathlon Tumbling Exercises 


1. Roll forward and backward to a stand... 50 
2. Skip cartwheel or headstand five seconds. 60 
3. Head stand five seconds and a skip cart- 


WHEE [ekhn's 2045545 bv ccees dees 70 
At EVRTAIGRIRINON «ores tx wna of acu eas ale meee 80 
5. Handspring, roll backward to a momen- 

fakyrNantstand sco. 6 oncac cvs Seesaw 85 
6. Handspring, sit, snap up............... 90 
7. Roll backward to a handstand, chest roll, 

squat through, snap up................ 95 


Notes: Add up to five points for handstand 
walk; one point for every two steps. 
Two trials only are allowed. 
Mr. Romeiser or Mr. Bridgford must 
pass on any grade of 90 or above. 
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THE DECATHLON SCORE CARD 
NAME—Barker, Donald DATE September, 1938 
Age XXX 14 4 XXX 15 XXX 15 5 XXX 16 6 
Height XXX 64 6 XXX 65 XXX 68 XXX 70 8 
Weight XXX _ 106 >; ae. 235 6 XXX 122 XXX 132000 7 
Index Number XXX GYM 15 XXX GYM 17 XXX GYM 19 XXX GYM i 
‘~~ Handicap a 40 XXX I 2mk © «6 ka NW. eS 
Events Tr. rs. Eee Fe. ra. Tee. ae. 2 a eZ Pts. T. Pts. 
High Jump 4’ o. 2 £ on ne 6 8 #4 4 «= 
Block Race 36.5 55 95" 36.2 58 90 35 70 94 =35.5 65 81 
Leap Hop Jump ty 55 oS 2 60 2 20" 68 92 Peg 70 86 
Pull Ups 6 XXX 55 9 XXX 70 10 XXX {Se XXX 80 
Push Ups 10 XXX 60 144 XXX 70 18 XXX 76 = 21 XXX 82 
Accuracy Throw XXX XXX 76 XXX XXX 84 XXX XXX 74 XXX XXX 89 
Horizontal Bar MAX MX 60 XXX XXX 70 XXX XXX 75 XXX XXX 80 
Parallel Bar XXX XXX 50 XXX XXX 65 XXX XXX 90 XXX XXX 90 
Horse XXX XXX 70 XXX XXX 75 XXX XXX 80 XXX XXX __ 80 
Tumbling XXX XXX 70 XXX XXX 70 XXX XXX 70 XXX XXX 85 
Total Score XXX XXX 711 XXX XXX 758 XXX XXX 795 XXX XXX 819 
Extra Points XXX XXX 100 XXX XXX 60 XXX XXX 20 XXX XXX 
Class Book Record XXX XXX 81 XXX XXX 82 XXX XXX 82 XXX XXX 82 





The above score card is the type which is used 
in this Decathlon. Notice that space is provided 
for P. E. (Gym) I, Il, IJ and IV. This enables 
the boy and the instructor to compare the 16 items 
on the card from one semester to another. This 
is useful in many ways. Less than one-half of the 
boys who enroll in P.E. I. ever finish P.E. IV. 

All spaces in which no figures should be re- 
corded are cancelled (XXX). This is important 
when pupil assistants do ninety per cent of the 
scoring and recording. 

Notice that only the first three events are handi- 
capped. 

A brief study of the figures may be of interest. 
Please note that this contest is based on 1000 
points, so errors of 20 to 30 points in the total 
score will not make an appreciable difference. 
Usually, they balance up so that the total score is 
about right. 


The “Age” is determined by the age of the 
pupil at the time the contest is conducted—nearest 
birthday determines the age used. “Date” is the 
date the boy enrolled in P.E. I. In studying the 
data on the sample score card we note the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Age increases two years. 

2. Height increase six inches (a little above 

the average). 

3. Weight increases 26 pounds (about average). 

4. Index number increases six points. 

5. Handicap decreases 24 points each for three 
events or a total of 72 points for the total 
points of the contest. 

6. In spite of a gain of 26 pounds in weight, 
the boy increased in strength sufficiently to 
make a net gain of five pull-ups and eleven 
push-ups (a little below the average). 

7. Improvement noted in practically all events 
from one semester to the next. 























DECATHLON POINT SCALE 
Points 0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 53 55 58 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 
HIGH JUMP _28 210 3 32-34 36 «38310 4 42 44 45 46 47 48 49 410 411 5 51 52 
BLOCK RACE 42 41 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 
JUMP 15156 16 168 17 176 18 186 19 196 20 206 21 216 22 226 23 236 24 246 25 256 26 
a PULL UPS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 § 9.6 i i 4 
y PUSH UPS 4 2-3 se. 4 10 15 20 25 30 








‘t 
hal 
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This point scale was set up empirically at first 
and changed during the first few years. The check 
results for the past twelve years proved satisfac- 
tory so the scale has not been revised since 1928. 

The scale for the Block Race, in which every 
second equals ten points and every tenth of a 
second equals one point, makes the calculation 
simple. 

The scale for the Leap Hop Jump was arrived at 
scientifically, but the scale for the High Jump was 
set up empirically and probably needs some re- 
vision. 


Range of Class Marks for the Contest—For the 
past six years the following scale has been used 
to determine class marks: A-+-—92 or over; A— 
82 to 91; B—75 to 81; C—65 to 74; and D—64 
or under. 

Eliminating the scores under 500 (which were 
caused primarily through failure to complete the 
contest the grades for the years indicated ranged 
as follows: (Statistics for 1937, 1938 and 1939 
were lost) 


A+ A 7. © D 
January, 1935 .. 11 B5 43 22 8 








May, 1935 ..... 7 23 42 20 8 
January, 1936 .. 9 26 41 13 11 
May, 1936 ..... 7 19 47 18 8 
January, 1940 .. 7 24 % 26 10 

. ree 41 107 206 99 45 


This shows that the class marks for the contest 
compare favorably with the generally accepted 
normal distribution. 


Preparing the Card—The names and enrollment 
date of all P. E. I boys are written on new cards. 
The cards of all P. E. II, If] and IV boys which 
were filed the previous semester are divided into 
the classes the boys are now in. 

Pupil assistants are organized in each class. In- 
telligent boys from the Leaders Group are selected. 
The instructors distribute the decathlon cards and 
three pupil assistants record the age, height and 
weight in the proper column. The pupil then 
passes a table where two or three other pupil 
leaders record the index numbers for age, height 
and weight, add these index numbers and record 
the handicap. The pupil then checks on the leader 
by comparing handicap computed with charts on 
the gymnasium bulletin board. After satisfying 
himself that no mistake was made he returns his 
card to the instructor for a final inspection. The 
whole procedure for a class of sixty boys takes 
about twenty minutes. 

Before the boys in P. E. II, III and IV leave, 
requests are made for volunteers to help score the 
Decathlon on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
The High Jump is scored on Tuesday and no pupil 
assistance is needed. Boys with study hall periods 
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volunteer as assistants. As many boys from the 
leader group in each class as possible are requested 
to help, since they are accustomed to do much 
grading. These volunteer helpers, up to twelve for 
each period, are listed on a “Decathlon Helpers” 
Chart. The next day a class monitor in each class 
takes this “Decathlon Helpers” Chart to the Study 
Hall teacher to obtain an official excuse. 

Conducting the Contest-Tuesday—Everything is 
made ready for the running high jump before the 
first period begins. A continuous double mat sur- 
face forty feet long and at least eight feet wide is 
provided. Two sets of high jumping standards are 
used. 

The score cards prepared the day before are dis- 
tributed on the floor where each boy may easily 
find his own. 

The method of procedure has been described in 
a description of the high jump event. 

The high jump is finished on Tuesday. Those 
who are absent for one reason or another are 
scored on Friday. If the boy is absent on both 
Tuesday and Friday he is given the score he made 
the previous semester. In the case of a P. E. I 
boy the instructor gives him credit for a perform- 
ance equal to his average performance in the other 
events. 

Wednesday-Thursday-Friday—The other nine 
events listed on the score card are marked at the 
same time. One of the instructors times the block 
race, while two pupils score the accuracy throw, 
two the horizontal bar, two the parallel bar and 
one each the pull-ups, push-ups, leap hop jump, 
tumbling, side horse and buck. Before the events 
begin brief explanations are made to all the pupils 
and the scorers. 

One instructor carefully checks the scoring of 
the pupil assistants and passes on all scores of 
90 to 100. No pupil assistant is authorized to give 
a score of over 85. 

The first two pupils to finish are instructed on: 
how to record points for the high jump, broad 
jump and block race. These boys then change to 
street clothes and sit at the scoring table where 
they record the points and total points for other 
boys. The totaling of points is done in the pres- 
ence of the pupils. Completed cards are kept at 
the scoring table. 

Friday is clean up day and most classes man- 
age to complete everything before the end of the 
period with the exception of a few boys who were 
absent a day or two during the running of the 
contest. 

The next Monday, the cards, in packs by classes, 
are taken to the commercial department where the 
scores are carefully added. Within a week the 
cards are returned to the physical education office. 
They are then returned to the pupils at the begin- 
ning of the period. Pupils have an opportunity to 
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check on the commercial department. As the in- 
structor takes the roll the first boy in line collects 
the cards in alphabetical order. 


Recording the Scores—When the instructor re- 
cords the scores in his class or roll book he first 
reduces the scores by dividing by 10. Ten points 
are added to P. E. I pupils, six points to P. E. II 
pupils, two points to P. E. III pupils and nothing 
to P. E. IV pupils. By looking at the score card 
the instructor can easily determine whether the 
pupil is in P. E. I, P. E. I, P. E. Il or IV. Any 
further adjustment may be made by the instructor 
in the case of such pupils whom he feels are below 
normal for one reason or another. 


The Handicap System in Use—The Handicap 
System described in this article is considered to be 
simple, speedy, adaptable and accurate enough to 
serve its intended purpose. No handicap system 
of practical value for use in large public school 
classes can be accurate in every minute detail. 
The practical point of view is one which insists on 
fa close approach to accuracy. This Handicap 
System has been tested and used successfully for 
fourteen years in connection with the Decathlon 
Contest at Emmerich Manual Training High School 
of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Need of a Handicap System—In 1925 it 
was felt that a fair handicap system was needed 
to enable the smaller boys in the physical educa- 
tion classes to compete successfully for a grade 
based on points made in such events as the high 
jump, running broad jump, shot put and 500 feet 
shuttle block or potatoe race. These were some of 
the events in use in the indoor Decathlon Contest 
for Junior and Senior High School boys. A young- 
ster of thirteen years of age, sixty inches in height 
and weighing eighty pounds competing in the same 
class against another boy of equal physical ability 
sixteen years of age, seventy inches in height and 
weighing 150 pounds, simply doesn’t have a fair 
chance. Therefore, three groups divided on a 
basis of age, height and weight with a separate 
point scale for each group was used. For various 
reasons this procedure was not entirely satisfac- 
tory. The boys complained that three groups were 
not sufficient. It was suggested that fifteen or 
twenty different groups would be much more satis- 
factory. The author finally worked out a scheme 
whereby fifteen or twenty different handicaps were 
possible. These handicaps could be computed 
rapidly for any number of handicapped events for 
boys varying in age from twelve to twenty, in 
height from 54 to 74 inches and in weight from 
75 to 180 pounds. At the same time, it was pos- 
sible to use the same point scale for all groups. 


Purpose of a Handicap—tin considering this 
handicap system, the following point of view must 
be kept in mind. The primary purpose of this 
handicap system is to equalize any advantage or 


disadvantage caused by age, height or weight in 
certain events. 

The purpose is mot to equalize a difference in 
physical ability as is so often done to make a race 
interesting to spectators. The desired aim is to 
measure relative physical ability on a basis of 
achievement in order to use this measure as a basis 
for a fair grade. 

The following objectives and characteristics of a 
good handicap system were listed in order to estab- 
lish a sound working basis. 

Objectives of a Handicap System 

1. To equalize the advantage the taller, heavier 
and older boy has in certain events over the 
smaller boy. 

2. To be able to use the same point scale for 
a large group. of pupils. 

3. To enable fifteen or twenty groups to com- 
pete in individual events without grouping 
the boys or having any special arrangements. 

4. To convince the smaller boy that he has the 
same opportunities as the larger boy—to 
convince him that he is getting a “fair deal.” 

Characteristics of a Practical Handicap System 

A practical handicap system should be: 

1. Simple enough for the junior high school boy 
to understand. 

2. Easily figured so that pupils can do the 
figuring. 

3. Quickly figured so that little time is con- 
sumed. 

4. Adaptable to any event, group of events or 

group of pupils. 
5. Valid—it should actually equalize the score 
of large numbers using the same point scale. 


When the Handicap Should Be Used—All events 
should not be handicapped. In events such as the 
pull-ups, push-ups, stunts, tumbling, accuracy 
throws, etc., the larger boy of normal comparative 
height and weight has no advantage over the 
smaller boy. Training and experience do have 
some bearing on the final results. so inexperienced 
boys must be given extra points. This will be ex- 
plained later in the article. 

In events such as the shot put, broad jump, com- 
bination jumps, runs, distance kicks and throws, 
age, height, and weight are definitely an advantage. 

Handicaps Must Be Adjustable—Some events 
may require a smaller handicap than others. In 
the shuttle block or potatoe race the larger boy 
has no great advantage, while in the shot put he 
has. Therefore, the handicap must be adaptable 
to any single event or group of events. It will be 
seen that when a number of handicapped events 
are used, the advantage gained in one will tend to 
balance the disadvantage suffered in another. The 
important point is that the total scores for all boys 
of equal physical ability will be approximately 
the same. 
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The Test of a Valid Handicap System—The test 
of a valid handicap system is whether or not it 
will equalize the score for any single event or 
group of events when the same point scale is being 
used for a hetrogeneous group of pupils. 

It should be emphasized that no practical handi- 
cap system can be accurate to the last detail be- 
cause too many factors influence the final result. 
It should be sufficient as it is simple, speedy, 
adaptable and accurate enough to serve its purpose 
fairly well. 


INDEX 


INDEX NUMBER CHART FOR AGE, HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
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During the twenty-eight semesters this handicap 
system has been in use, more than 10,000 decathlon 
scores or more than 100,000 individual scores were 
made by about 6,000 boys. These boys competed 
from one to four times depending on the number 
of semesters they were enrolled in physical educa- 
tion classes. 

Points to Keep in Mind—In order to follow the 
description of this handicap system it is necessary 
to understand clearly that the Total Index Number 
which is derived from the Index Number Chart 
determines the handicap. 


NUMBERS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Under 
AGE 12 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Under 72&up 
HEIGHT 52 52-54 55-57 58- 60 61- 63 64- 65 66-67 68-71 
. Under Over 
WEIGHT 75 75-84 85-94 95-104 105-114 115-124 125 


Heavyweight boys get extra handicaps. 





A few underweight boys need an extra handicap. 


Teacher must use good judgment in all cases. 





To find the index number merely take the index 
number above the age, height or weight of the 
pupil. The three index numbers, one for age, one 
for height and one for weight are added to find 
the Total Index Number. In order to determine 
the handicap, look at the next chart (The Handi- 
cap Chart). ' 


THE HANDICAP CHART 





Total Index Number Handicap 
OS ere re tre 0 
Biles Rae eee as Sw 4 
ee ees ere ee 8 
Bes Oe thas ys nae att ns open ee 12 
eT Tee PETE Te er 16 
Blk News: ckcnakienereeers 20 
ee ciins Swen PR AWS Ooaee 24 
_ ORR eee Tre et 28 
| OP Ee Eee eee te 32 
EPR REET Cer ree eit, 36 
| EP OCT SEE Teer ee 40 
DEAS eave sy ina nesenwane 44 
5 ORE APR e ee bere Ce 48 
| ee eee eee ye eee 52 
ST ORT TOE 56 
ere iek ie Bae se 60 

Devers isc tata ai cindy a piace ace eat ate 64 
OT ee eT Le re et te 68 
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Theoretical Basis for the Handicap System—It 
seemed logical that if each boy has an index num- 
ber figured on a basis of age, height and weight 
as was explained above, and the difference in points 
made by boys with an index number of, let us say 
12, and the boys with an index number of 20 is 
divided by 8, which is the number of (index num- 
ber) groups involved, the quotient would be the 
difference in handicap points between any two suc- 
cessive index numbers. 

Example: If the boys with an index number of 
12 averaged 40 points and the same number of 
boys with an index number of 20 averaged 72 
points in any single events or group of events the 
difference would be 32. This 32 divided by 8 (the 
number of index number groups) equals 4. This 4 
would then represent the difference in handicap 
points between any two successive index number 
groups. 

How This Theory Worked in Practice—In the 
Spring of 1925 the index numbers of about 400 
boys were recorded. A decathlon contest with an 
experimental class of about fifty P. E. III and IV 
boys was held. In order to calculate the difference 
between successive handicap groups the index num- 
bers groups of 12 and 20 were chosen. These 
numbers were 5 higher than the lowest index 
number group of 7 and 4 lower than the highest 
index number group of 24. 
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The scores of these boys in the running high 
jump, the block or potato race, the shot put and 
the running broad jump were then averaged and 
tabulated. It was decided that ten scores in each 
group would be necessary to give a fairly accurate 
basis to calculate the difference between successive 
handicap groups. But out of fifty boys only a few 
had index numbers of 12 and 20. So the next 
step was to test the boys in the classes who had 
handicaps of 12 and 20. This was done with the 
result that many more than ten average scores for 
the four events mentioned above were on hand. 
These were recorded in order and the ten median 
scores in each group were averaged. It was found 
that the average score of the four handicapped 
events for the group with an index number of 12 
was 28.7 while the score for the group with an 
index number of 20 was 58.3, a difference of 29.6. 
This figure of 29.6 was divided by eight, the num- 
ber of index groups. The quotient obtained was 
3.7. For practical purposes this was changed to 4. 

The lowest index number of the boys then in 
physical education classes was seven and the high- 
est 24. It was estimated that 25 would be the 
highest index number that would be possible, so 
index number 25 was started with O handicap 
points, 24 with 4 handicap points, 23 with 8, 22 
with 12, etc., as indicated on the Handicap Chart. 

The next step was to test results. This was done 
and the results seemed to bear out the results ob- 
tained with the experimental group. A detailed 
statistical record was made in 1928. 


Testing Results—Detailed statistical data is un- 
interesting to most readers and sometimes is diffi- 
cult to understand. In order to make the follow- 
ing statistics simple and as clear as possible many 
details will be omitted. 

In 1928, after five semesters of conducting the 
decathlon contest, enough scores were on hand to 
make a fairly accurate check. The preliminary 
points to be checked were: 


1. How the scores of any handicap group com- 
pared with other handicap groups. 

2. How the average of the scores of the lower 
third of the handicap groups compared with 
the middle and upper third. 

3. How close the average of the scores for the 
handicapped events approached 78. 

4. The relationship of the average of the scores 
of the handicapped events for P. E. I, II, 
III and IV. 

5. The difference in the scores of different class 
groups from one semester to another. 


6. A comparison of the total scores for the ten 
events: 


(a) Between one handicap group and an- 
other and 


(b) Especially between P. E. I, II, IIT and 
IV. 


Limitation of the Data—The data will be lim- 
ited (1) to an average of the scores of the four 
handicapped events, the high jump, broad jump. 
shot put and 500 feet shuttle block or potato race 
and (2) to the total scores for the contest. 


What the Data Shows—The averages computed 

in the Fall of 1928 proved that: 

1. The scores of each handicap group were 
about the same. 

2. The averages of the lower, middle and upper 
third of the handicap groups were almost 
the same. 

3. The average score up to 1928 was about 70 
instead of 78. 

4. P. E. I boys made the lowest average while 
P. E. IV boys made the highest average. 


Change in the Original Point Scale—The original 
point scale was scored high because it was arranged 
for the experimental P. E. IV class of 1926. This 
resulted in low scores for the P. E. I group. In 
order to raise the average score eight points the 
point scale was lowered 10%. 

A re-check in-1929 and 1930 showed that the 
average score approximated 78 and also that the 
smaller boys had some advantage. 

In 1934 another check showed that the index 
chart needed revision as was mentioned before. 
Another check in 1936 showed that the 1934 revi- 
sion of the index chart was justified. 


TABLES AND STATISTICAL DATA 


The following tables will explain the above 
statements. Please note the following points: 


1. The handicap is added to each event and 
not to the total score. This means that boys 
with a handicap of 56 had to make only 22 
points to score 78, while boys with a handi- 
cap of 12 had to make 66 points to score 
the same 78. 


2. A revision of the point scale favored the 
little fellow from 1930 to 1934. 


3. <A revision of the index number chart ben- 
efited the heavier and taller boys. 
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TABLE I. COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE SCORES FOR P. E. I, II, Hl AND IV, FOR 
RECORDS COMPUTED IN 1928, 1930, 1934 AND 1936.* 


Index No. 
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* Index numbers below 10 are included in 


In 1926 and 1927 it seemed that the larger boys 
were stronger and more skilled than usual. A 
number of exceptionally good large boys were en- 
rolled. Also, the point scale as originally worked 
out, was based on P. E. III and IV boys. This 
point scale resulted in much higher scores as is 


caused most of the difference between the 1928: 


records and those of 1930. After 1928, a revised 
indicated in the 1930, 1934 and 1936 statistics. 


TABLE II. COMPARISON OF THE AVER- 
’ AGES OF THE LOWER, MIDDLE AND 
UPPER THIRD OF THE HANDICAP 
GROUPS. 








Handicap Average 

groups 1928 1930 1934 1936 handicap 
8-24.. 71.5 72.0 70.0 74.4 16 
28-40.. 69.2 75.7 73.7 76.5 34 
44-00.. 69.3 78.2 76.2 76.2 52 





The reader will notice that Table II indicates 
that boys with a smaller handicap had relatively 
better scores. This was caused by the revision in 
the index number chart. 


TABLE III. COMPARISON OF THE ACTUAL 
SCORES OF THOSE IN THE LOWER, 
MIDDLE AND UPPER THIRD OF THE 

HANDICAP GROUPS. 








Handicap Average 
groups 1928 1930 1934 1936 handicap 

8-24.. 55.5 56.0 54.0 58.4 16 
28-40... Soe 4127. 39:7 425 34 
44-60.. 17.3 26.2 24.2 24.2 SZ 





Table III shows the scores of those in the 
lower, middle and upper handicap groups. The 
results were obtained by subtracting the average 
handicap from each total score as shown in Table 
IV. The results demonstrate the importance or 
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necessity of the handicap in equalizing the ad- 
vantages gained by increased age, height and 
weight. 

The large handicap for the little fellows stimu- 
lates and motivates them. A score of 26 would be 
discouraging while a score of 26 plus a handicap 
of 52, or a total score of 78, which is the average, 
would be encouraging. 

Decathlon scores were used as a basis for the 
third cycle and the semester grade. The scores 
of each class group, 9B, 9A, 10B and 10A or P. E. 
I, II, I1I and IV respectively, were not the same 
due to a difference in experience and training. The 
handicap took care of the growth factor alone. 
Therefore a separate grade chart was necessary for 
each of the four class groups. It was felt that this 
might be eliminated if the average of the P. E. IV 
grades was taken as a basis and the P. E. I, II 
and III boys received enough extra points to 
equalize the difference in training and experience. 

In 1933 all the cards of the boys who had com- 
pleted four semesters of the decathlon contest were 
selected to determine the difference in points made 
by the same group of boys in P. E. I, II, III and 
IV. Incomplete cards, cards of abnormal boys 
(weaklings, overweight, physically handicapped 
boys) and cards of those who did not complete the 
decathlon contest were not considered. Sixty-four 
cards were left. These represented reliable boys of 
all degrees of physical ability from seven class 
groups. 

The total score made by each boy in P. E. I, 
II, III and IV was tabulated. The scores of the 
sixty-four boys were averaged and the difference 
between the average score of P. E. I boys and 
P. E. IV boys would determine the extra points 
the P. E. I boys would receive to equalize the ad- 
vantage held by the P. E. IV boys. The same 
method was used to determine how much was to 
be added to the scores of boys in P. E. II and III. 

Table IV shows the average scores for the ten 
events on a basis of 1000 points. 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE SCORES OF A GROUP 
OF BOYS WHO COMPLETED FOUR SEMES- 
_ TERS OF THE DEC ATHLON CONTEST. 








P.E.I P. E, II P.E. Il P.E.IV 
Boys Boys Boys Boys 
695.88 739.36 779.50 801.66 





With the results obtained in Table VI it was 
decided to add 100 points to the score of all P. E. 
I boys, 60 points to the score of all P. E. II boys, 
20 points to the score of all P. E. III boys and no 
points to the score of P. E. IV boys. Table V 
shows the “equalized scores” which resulted when 
the above “bonus” was added. 


TABLE V. EQUALIZED SCORES AFTER 
BONUS POINTS HAVE BEEN ADDED. 











P.E.I P.E. I P.E. I P. E. IV 
Boys Boys _ Boys Boys 
Average 
scores ... 695.88 739.36 779.50 801.66 
Bonus (extra 


points) .. 100 60 20 0 
Equalized 


scores ... 795.88 799.36 799.50 801.66 





Use of and Adaptability of the Handicap Sys- 
tem—The handicap system can be adapted to any 
single event or group of events in which the older, 
heavier and taller boy may have an advantage. 
All that is necessary is to calculate the index num- 
ber for each boy. Tabulate the difference in points 
made by boys with different index numbers of say 
12 and 20, and divide this difference by the dif- 
ference between index numbers which in this case 
is eight. The quotient will be the difference be- 
tween the index number or handicapped groups. 


Example for a Single Event—If boys with an 
index number of 12 average thirty points in the 
high jump, and boys with an index number of 20 
average 70 points, the difference is 40, which, when 
divided by 8 equals five. Then, five points is the 


difference in handicap between any two successive 
index number groups. 

Example for a Group of Events—If in the four 
handicap events, boys with an index number of 
twelve make an average of 160 points less than 
boys with an index number of twenty then the 
difference in handicap between any _ successive 
groups would be 20 points. (160-8 equals 20) 

A total handicap for a series of events used 
year after year can be established easily and 
checked for several semesters. The average of 
several semesters will determine the correction to be 
made in the original handicap. 

When comparative semester and yearly records 
for individual events are not kept, this method of 
using a “total” handicap may be better. The im- 
portant thing is to make every boy realize that he 
is getting a “‘square deal.” 


Conclusion—The Handicap System described 
about has been in use for fourteen years. During 
this time the author has had opportunities to check 
and re-check figures and results. It seems to be a 
valid method of equalizing age, height and weight 
advantages. It eliminates the difficulties encoun- 
tered in grouping pupils and is more accurate. The 
same point scale can be used for a wide range of 
pupils. It gives the smaller boy more confidence. 
It is practical because it is simple, easy to admin- 
ister, easy to figure and adaptable to any single 
event or group of events. It appears logical to the 
pupils and satisfies them. Pupil assistants can do 
all of the clerical work required. 

A handicap system of this kind is not necessary 
in a testing program in which the instructor merely 
estimates a grade based on a number of perform- 
ance tests of which only one or two events needs 
to be handicapped. 

A handicap system is needed where a number 
of events of a testing program need to be handi- 
capped and a definite number of points are given 
according to a scale. It is also necessary where an 
improvement in physical ability is measured from 
one semester to another in events where an increase 
of age, height and weight afford a distinct ad 
vantage. 
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SPEEDBALL TEST* 
Junior High School 


Name____ a 


as 


t. 


t. 


_ 


348A 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


F. 


(Encircle the letter T for the statements you 
think are true and encircle the letter F for the 
statements you think are false.) 


. 


The five fastest men on the team 
should be used as forwards. 
Tripping, pushing, and unnecessary 
roughness are classified as violations. 
Personal or bodily contact is not per- 
mitted. 

There are only four methods of scor- 
ing. 

Forwards should attempt to stay with, 
or ahead of, the ball. 

On free kicks the defense may be five 
yards from the ball. 

An attempted drop-kick from the field 
which goes under the cross-bar scores 
3 points. 

Kicking at a flyball is a violation. 
The goal keeper may use his hands 
to stop the ball at any time. 

A held ball is put in play as in bas- 
ketball. : 
A standing player may take only two 
steps with the ball in his possession. 
A touchdown scores 3 points. 

On the kick-off the ball may be 
played either forward or backward. 
The best strategy on the kick-off is 
to attempt to kick the ball through 
your opponent’s goal with a long kick. 
A captain should allow players on his 
team to change positions if they be- 
come tired, in order to rest up. 

Two penalty kicks are awarded if the 
defensive team commits a_ personal 
foul within its own penalty area. 

The longest kickers and slower men 
should be used as backs. 

A good drop-kick scores 1 point. 
Heading a high bounce ball should 
not be attempted in a crowded area. 
The ball is dead when it hits a post 
or the cross-bar. 

The player fouled must attempt the 
penalty kick. 

The best method of advancing the 
ball is by having your best player 
dribble it forward. 


_* Los Angeles City School District Division of Instruc- 
tion and Curriculum—Physical Education. 
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When a player catches a ball while 
running at full speed, the referee de- 
cides the number of steps legal. 

The best method of defense is the 
man to man type. 

For a penalty kick the ball is placed 
10 yards in front of the goal. 

It is best to try to score by a field 
goal. 

Good teamwork depends upon each 
man playing his own position. 

The small, clever player is usually 
outplayed by the big, rough one. 
The alert player knows where one or 
more of his team-mates are located 
before he receives the ball. 


When an opponent is a few feet di- 
rectly in front of the ball the best 
strategy is to dribble the ball to the 
side before kicking down the field. 
The main duty of the forward is to 
prevent his opponents from scoring. 
A good “blocker” is of great value to 
his team. 

In dribbling, the eyes should be kept 
upon the closest opponent. 

The more men surrounding a ball, 
the more difficult for any of them to 
play it effectively. 

A pivot may be legally used. 

The backs should score nearly as 
many points as the forwards. 

The faster the ball is rolling as you 
kick it, the straighter your kick is 
likely to be. 

To make a ground ball rise into the 
air the toe should contact it fairly low. 
Two opposing players should never 
attempt to kick the ball hard at the 
same time. 

Playing your own position makes the 
game safer and more enjoyable for all. 
The guards and goal keeper are the 
last hope of the defense. 

It is wise to kick the ball out-of- 
bounds when there is danger of an 
opponent getting control of it near 
the middle of the field. 

Passes are most deceptive when you 
look directly at the man to whom 
you are passing. 

Hard, straight kicks should be made 
with the instep. 

An offensive team is one whieh is try- 
ing to prevent its opponents from 
scoring. 
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SPEEDBALL TEST* 
Senior High School 


(Encircle the letter T for the statements you 
think are true and encircle the letter F for the 
statements you think are false.) 


T. F. 


Backs should regularly be between 


the ball and the goal they are attack- ’ 


ing. 

When a member of the defensive 
team is offside on the kick-off, a pen- 
alty kick is awarded the offensive 
team. 

A ground ball kicked by a defensive 
player strikes a teammate and re- 
bounds through his own goal. Three 
points are scored for the opponents. 
It is good strategy on the kick-off to 
lift the ball directly back to a half- 
back to allow forwards to get into 
scoring position. 

In attempting to stop a drop-kick 
from the field, the goal keeper allows 
the ball to bounce off his foot and 
through the goal. Three points are 
scored for opponents. 

The penalty for a violation on the 
field is one penalty kick. 

A ground ball may legally touch the 
arms above the elbows. 

A follow-up after a penalty kick is 
allowed only when the foul was com- 
mitted outside the penalty area. 

On an out-of-bounds play the ball is 
passed directly to a team-mate in the 
end zone who touches it down. The 
opponents should be awarded a free 
kick. 

A safety occurs when the offensive 
team causes the ball to go over the 
goal line of the goal it is attacking. 
A safety is best put in play by a pass. 
Good strategy on a penalty kick is to 
kick the ball slightly forward and to 
the side to enable a team-mate to 
kick a field goal. 

On a held ball the ball is tipped from 
the field of play to a team-mate in 
the end zone. No points are scored 
and the ball remains in play. 

A pass from the field legally touched 
by a defensive player before it goes 
through the goal is a safety. 

The penalty for a violation by the 
defense in its own end zone is one 
penalty kick. 


* Los Angeles City School District Division of Instruc- 
tion and Curriculum—Physical Education. 
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In a man to man defense the guards 
are responsible for the ends. 

The full-back is responsible for the | 
opposing full-back. 

The half-backs are responsible for the 
forwards. 

A personal foul on the field is penal- 
ized by one penalty kick. 

A ball dropped from the hands on the | 
field and kicked, after being allowed 
to bounce twice, is a legal attempt at | 
field goal. 
The penalty for a violation by the | 
offensive team in the defensive pen- © 
alty area is a free kick. 

Feet, knees, or head, may be used to 
make a fly ball out of a ground ball. 
Trapping the ball is a violation. 

An overhead dribble is legal. 

As a general rule an offensive player 
should stop a ball kicked by a team- 
mate and then play it himself. 

The ball should be centered before an 
attempt at a field goal is made. 

A drop-kick from the field may 
score__ _points. (Complete) 

A drop-kick from the end zone may 
score________points. (Complete) 

The forwards should go back and help 
protect their goal when they lose pos- 
session of the ball. 

A touch-back occurs when the at- 
tacking team causes the ball to go 
over the end line at a point other than 
through the goal. 

The safest way of putting a touch- 
back in play is by a long kick. 

During a touch-back the attacking 
team must be outside the penalty 
area. 

Two points may at times be scored as 
a direct result of the penalty follow- 
ing a foul. 

One of the chief duties of ends is to 
keep the ball in bounds when their 
backs kick it to them. 

A safety scores_______points. (Com- 
plete) 

A touch-back scores 
(Complete) 

In an attempt to kick a fly ball a 
player kicks an opponent. A_ foul 
should be called. 

When the ball goes out of bounds on 
the sidelines a held ball is called. 
Running with the ball is a personal 
foul. 

A player in motion is allowed two 
steps to stop after receiving the ball. 
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